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THE GITANA. 


Exoready Mandated for the Favorttk from the French of Xavier de Montepin. 


XXI. 

QUIRINO TURNS UP. 

Morales had the best 
reasons in the world for 
declining to accompany 
Tancred on his visit to 
the captain of the 
“Marsouin.” I n the 
first place the worthy 
and gallant Gitano had 
not presented himself 
to Mathurin Lemonnier 
under his true colors, 
nor as a Spanish gen- 
tleman, but in the dis- 
guise of an old negro 
who had been commis- 
sioned by his master to 
make arrangements for 
taking passage to 
France. 

Furthermore it was 
his intention to resume 
his disguise as quickly 
as possible and follow 
his brother-in-law, in 
order to make sure that 
the latter did not en- 
gage In any impru- 
dent conversation that 
might compromise 
them. 

When Tancred re- 
turned to the garden 
Carmen was alone. 

“ Where is Don Guz- 
man ?'* asked the young 
man. 

“ My brother Just left 
me,” 8 h e answered. 

“ He was called away 
suddenly on important 
business, and will not 
return before evening.” 

Berenice here made 
her appearance to an- 
nounce that the volante 
was ready. 

“ Come back soon, 
my love,” whispered 
Carmen as she kissed her husband. 

“ However quickly I may return,” Tancred 
whispered back, “ I am always too loug away 
from you.” 

The young man had hardly taken his seat in 
the carriage when Morales, once more meta- 
morphosed into a negro, slily perched himself 
at the back of the volante in the manner we 
have already once described. 

On arriving at the quay Tancred hailed a boat 
and was rowed off at once to the 44 Marsouin.” 
Since Don JosG’s death the captain had returned 
to his own quarters or board, and he in person 
recei ved the young officer. 

“ Sir,” said he, with a bow, 44 unlesss I am mis- 
taken, you are the Chevalier de Najac.” 

“ You are quite right, captain,” returned Tan- 
cred, in amazement at the recognition. 

44 I was about to do myself the honor of pay- 
ing you a visit. 

“ Then you know where I live ?” 

44 You lodge, T believe, with a fellow-coun- 
tryman of ours, a Breton, named Eloi Sandric.” 
44 Captain, I am longing to ask you a question 
or two.” 

“Command me. Monsieur the Chevalier. I 
shall be happy to answer any questions you may 
put to me.” 

“ Well, then, to what should I have had the 
pleasure of attributing your visit ? And how 
came you to know both my name and ray lodg- 
ing.” 

“ The objet of my visit would have been to in- 
form you that I hold a berth at your disposal in 
case it should be your wish to return home.” 

« But I was given to understand that you were 
refusing to take passengers.” 

“ I was doing so, but my orders are to make 
an exception in your case.” 

«« 1 am extremely grateful to the person who 
gave yon the order. May I ask his name ?” 
“■Certainly, tils name will give you an answer 
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to the second question you put to me Just now. 
It was Don JosG Rovero, from whose funeral I 
have just returned, who gave me the order to 
make an exception in your case, and who furn- 
ished me with your name and address.” 

“The poor, kind-hearted old gentleman !” ex 
claimed Tancred, the tears standing in his eyes. 
“In his last moments he thought of me ! Poor 
man !” 

“ He was a good man, Indeed, Monsieur the 
Chevalier. But it is useless to mourn for him ; 
he is in heaven. It is his poor daughter that we 
should pity.” 

“ Poor Annunziata ! Poor child! What will 
become of her, alone in the world, and the pos- 
sessor of an immense fortune?” 

“ Thank God, she will not be entirely alone. 
In France she will find a home. Philip Le Vail- 
lant, Don JosG’s old friend, the merchant of 
Havre and owner of this vessel, will be a father 
to her, and Mr. Oliver, Mr. Le Vaillant’s son, 
will be a brother to her.” 
u When does she leave?” 

“We sail in three days.” 

“ What ! Does Mademoiselle Rovero go with 
you ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur the C he vaUer. And it is owing 
to Mademoiselle Annunziata’s presence on board 
that, In deference to Don JosG’s last wishes, I 
take no other passengers.” 

“ Ha !” thought Tancred, “ I begin to under- 
stand now.” 

“But, as I said before,” continued the captain, 
an exception has been made in your favor. Is 
it your intention to profit thereby?” 

41 Certainly, captain. That is to say if you can 
take upon yourself to extend the exception to 
two persons more, whom I cannot leave be- 
hind.” 

44 Who are thy ?” 

44 My wife and my brother-in-law. 


44 Your wife ! I was not aware that you were 
married. Don JosG made no mention of It.” 

“ He was no more aware of it than were you. 
I have only been married eight days.” 

The captain shook his head in an undecided 
and embarrassed manner. 

44 Captain,” said Tancred, noticing the other’s 
embarrassment, 44 1 understand, as an officer, 
that orders must be obeyed. If your conscience 
insists that yours must be carried out strictly 
and to the letter, I will withdraw my request, 
and you shall sail without me.” 

44 It is not that,” said Lemonnier, more em- 
barrassed than ever. 

“ I have it,” cried Tancred, with sudden in- 
spiration. “ You do not know the lady, and per- 
haps you are not quite certain that she is my 
wife. Is that it ?” 

.“There Is something in that,” admilted the 
captain, evidently much relieved. 

44 Well, in that case you may set your mind 
at ease. Eight days ago I was married at my 
brother-in-law’s house by the prior of the Bar- 
nabite monastery to the sister of a Spanish gen- 
tleman of high birth and great wealth, Don Guz- 
man Morales y Tulipano.” 

“God forgive me, Monsieur the Chevalier. 
There will be no difficulty, and I shall be happy 
to receive Madam and Don Guzman on the 
“Marsouin.”” 

44 Many thanks, captain. I am extremely 
grateful to you.” 

44 It is not me you have to thank, sir, but the 
last wishes of a dead man.” 

44 1 am none the less obliged to you, I assure 
you. And you say you sail iu three days.” 

44 In three days without fail, wind and weather 
permitting. If you have any heavy goods to 
ship it would be as well to send them at once.” 
Cordially shaking the captain’s hand Tancred 
went down the side of the vessel, and re-entered 
his boat. 


Half-an-hour after he 
found himself again 
with Carmen. 

44 Well, my love,’ ’ 
asked the latter, 44 how 
have you succeeded ? 
Have you made a satis- 
factory arrangement ?” 
44 It is all settled. We 
leave in three days for 
France.” 

44 What happiness !” 
cried the Gitana, throw- 
ing her beautifully 
curved arms round her 
husband’s neck. “ 1 1 
seems to me that In 
your own beautiful 
country you will love 
me still more.” 

44 Is that possible ? 
asked Tancred in a ten- 
der whisper. 

Yet he took care not 
to tell his wife that An- 
nunziata was to be 
their fellow-passenger. 

44 With her woman’s 
Instinct,” he argued, 

44 she guesses that I was 
on the point of falling 
in love with the poor 
girl, and is jealons. She 
might refuse to go, did 
she know that Annun- 
ziata is to be our fellow- 
passenger.” 

Let us go back a few 
days and return to one 
of our characters, who, 
though a mere outsider 
in the story, is about to 
play a terrible part. We 
refer to Quirino. 

On returning to Ha- 
vana, the day after the 
scene with Carmen, 
the semi-savage, as the 
Gitana called him, 
found the hut that had 
been occupied by the 
brother and sister deserted. 

The door was wide open, and the remains of 
broken furniture to which MoralGs had set fire 
were smouldering on the hearth. It was evident 
that both MoralGs and Carmen had quitted 
their former home with the intention of return- 
ing no more. 

Quirlno’s anger at the sight that greeted him 
was only equalled by his despair. In a few mo- 
ments he left the place and plunged into the 
surrounding thicket, and careless of the scor- 
pions and cascabels that lurked in the thick 
grass beneath his feet, threw himself on the 
ground beueath a spreading tree, hid his face in 
his hands and began to think. 

MoralGs kne^, as we have already heard him 
say, that an Indian rarely threatens what he 
does not carry out, and that his vengeance is Im- 
placable. 

Quirino was pondering on the best means of 
gratifying his thirst for vengeance. 

44 If they are still in the city,” he thought, 44 1 
am sure of them ; and if they have gone away 
I will follow them to the ends of the world.” 

Tills resolution made, he rose, and took the 
road to the harbor. On the quay he learnt that 
owing to contrary winds, no vessel had left the 
port since the previous day. This simplified his 
task, for it was evident that the brother and 
sister could not be far off. 

In the evening Quirino returned to his own hut 
in the forest. Providing himself with a thousand 
dollars from his store, and a couple of muskets, 
he returned to the city and took up his abode in 
the shanty that Carmen and MoralGs had aban- 
doned only two days before. 

The next day, at daybreak, he assumed the 
costume of a car g odor, or stevedore, and having 
completed his disguise by staining his skin a 
deep brown, entered upon his new character of 
spy. For two days he lounged about the harbor 
and at the comers of tbe principal streets, but 
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nothing happened to reward his perseverance. 
Still he did not despair. 

“ Sooner or later,” he would say to himself, 
“ Carmen and Morales will begin to get over the 
fright with which I inspire them. Just now 
they are hiding, but this can not last for ever. 
One of them will appear one of these days ; I 
shall follow, and then—!” a terribly suggestive 
gesture completed the threat. 


XXII. 

THE CARGADOR* 

The time has gone rapidly by. It is the day 
previous to that fixed for the departure of the 
“ Marsouin.” 

Poor Annunzlata, unable to remain in the 
house in which she had spent so many happy 
days, and which her father’s death had now 
rendered insupportable, had already, with her 
mulatto waiting- woman, taken possession of the 
little saloon and two sleeping berths which 
iormed her quarters on board the vessel that was 
to carry her to France. 

For his part Morales, unwilling that it should 
be said of so exalted a personage that he had 
embarked without a sufficient quantity of bag- 
gage, had sent on board a number of huge chests 
and packing cases, carefully nailed up, and con- 
taining a large assortment of the heaviest stones. 

In his negro’s disguise the Gitano was pro- 
menading up and down the quay, indulging in 
pleasant anticipations of the future. 

“To-morrow,” he muttered, as his eyes rested 
on the « Marsouin,” I shall be on board that no- 
ble vessel, I shall see the sails spread and fill in 
the wind and the keel cleave through the blue 
sea, every moment increasing the distance be- 
tween me and Quirino. No more danger ; no 
more fears. A successful voyage in fine weather, 
with favorable winds, and a few months hence 
Don Guzman Morales y Tulipano, brother-in- 
law of the Chevalier Tancred de Najac, officer 
in the fleet of His Majesty King Louis XV, will 
land in France with a high sounding title and 
his pockets full of gold pieces. Ah, caramba ! 
I think our friend Don Guzman will lead a suffi- 
ciently jolly life— especially when Carmen has 
paid me the ten thousand dollars she owes me.” 
In good humor at the pleasant prospect that 
opened before him Morales began gaily to hum 
the air of an at that time well-known Parisian 
song in praise of riches, which formed part of 
his musician’s stock in trade. 

Alas, poor Morales ! What would have be- 
come of him and his brave airs had he been able 
to guess what was going on behind him, as he 
boldly marched up and down, protected by his 
disguise, and relishingly inhail ed the salt sea 
air as though he breathed liberty and distinc- 
tion from afar. 

We, however, more privileged than he, can 
see what escaped his notice. 

As he promenaded up and down, Morales had 
more than once rubbed against a half-naked- 
mulatto, in the costume of a cargador, who was 
lying dozing in the full blaze of the sun. The 
sleeper’s eyes had opened the first time the Gi- 
tano passed, but seeing only a negro, he shut 
them again. 

Just then Morales began to sing. The carga- 
dorstarted as he heard the voice, low and in- 
distinct as it was. When Morales had once more 
passed him he raised himself on his elbow, and 
with a tremendous yawn, as though he had just 
been awakened, gathered himself up and 
crouched on his heels against a neighboring 
wall. 

In his position he examined the singer close- 
ly. 

“ It is he,” he murmured, after a few mo- 
ments’ scrutiny. 

Then, seeing that Morales was making his 
way into the city, he rose and followed, taking 
care to put sufficient distance between himself 
and his prey to avoid suspicion 

When the Spaniard stopped, the cargador 
stopped too ; and the two resumed their way at 
the same moment. In this manner the chase 
continued until Morales, having passed through 
a long, deserted street, halted in front of a small 
villa, and opening the gate with a key which he 
drew from his pocket, disappeared. 

“So this is the hiding-place,” muttered *Qui- 
rlno, for he it was who had so assiduously 
tracked the Spaniard. 

Choosing a convenient post of observation at 
a short distance he stretched himself under a 
wall and once more pretended to sleep, keeping 
a good look-out the while on the door through 
which Moral&s had vanished. 

During two whple hours he remained motion- 
less In this position, watching the gate, and en- 
deavoring in his own mind to account for the 
street-singer’s apparent rise in life. At the end 
of that time the gate opened once more. Quiri- 
no’s heart almost cease to beat. Was Carmen 
coming out ? No, It was a young negro, the 
calesero of the volante hired, as we know, by 
Morales, who was slipping out to spend an hour 
at the tavern in drinking tafia, the usual bever- 
age of the lower classes in Cuba. For a bottle 
of his favorite liquor the poor devil would have 
sold his soul. 

As the negro passed Quirino raised himself, 
imitating once more the yawns and gestures of 
a newly awakened man. 

“ Hullo, comrade,” he cried, in the peculiar 
jargon of the Cuban slaves, “ where are you off 
to.” 

“ Goin’ to drink,” replied the other. 
m All alone ?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s poor work drinking alone.” 

“Not a bit. Tafia’s always good.” 


“ That makes no difference. It’s better to 
drink in company. Will you come along with 
me ?” 

The negro looked at Quirino with some sus- 
picion, for the cargador *s brown face was any- 
thing but inviting. 

“ Well, what d’ye say ?” retired Quirino, 

“ Who pays ?” asked the calesero. 

“Ido” 

“ That so ?” 

“ Don’t I say so ?” 

“ Where’s yer money ?” 

“Look here,” and Quirino drew from his 
pocket a handful of small silver which he dis- 
played before the dazzled eyes of the negro. 

“ Come along,” returned the latter linking his 
arms in that of his new found friend, of whose 
solvency there could no longer be any doubt. 

In a few moments the two were seated at a 
table in the back room of a tavern, with a 
bottle of rum, and a couple of glasses between 
them. 

It is not our intention to follow the convers- 
ation that took place. It is sufficient to say that 
before an hour had passed Quirino knew all 
that the negro could tell him of what went on 
inside the house occupied by the brother and 
sister, including the sonorous, high sounding 
title, and the rank assumed by Morales, and the 
marriage of Carmen to a French naval officer. 
He did not learn, however, as thelnegro himself 
was unaware of the fact, that the ex-musician 
and the newly married couple were to leave 
Havana the following day. 

Before the pair parted, a mysterious agree- 
ment had been entered into between them and 
the oalesero went his way rejoicing, with twenty- 
five dollars — in his eyes a mine of wealth — in his 
pocket, as an earnest of what he was to receive if 
he faithfully carried out his part of the 
compact. 

On leaving the tavern Quirino returned at a 
rapid pace toward the Puerta de Tierra, shut 
himself up in the dismantled hut, and went out 
no more that day. 

The following day, as we have already said, 
was that fixed for the departure of the “ Mar- 
souin.” 

Early jn the morning Tancred went on board 
to inquire at what hour he should bring down 
his party. 

“ Monsieur the Chevalier,” returned the 
captain, in answer to his question, “the tide 
turns at three, so I shall weigh anchor at a 
quarter to. If it is your wish to come on board 
at the last moment, be here at half past two. 
Don’t be later, for notwithstanding the profound 
respect I have for you, and my desire to oblige 
you, it will be impossible for me to wait for 
you. I am longing to put a few hundred leagues 
of blue water between Mademoiselle Annunzlata 
and the city that has so many painful associ- 
ations for her. 

“ I understand your feeling, captain, perfectly ; 
and I respect you for it. But you need have no 
fear that we shall be late.” 

“Then I may reckon on you; at half-past 
two at the latest.” 

On returning to the city Tancred went to bid 
farewell to his late hosts, Eloi Sandric and his 
wife, whom he acquainted with the fact of his 
marriage, and the strange manner in which it 
had been brought to pass. 

It was past twelve when he returned to 
Carmen, who was already in her travelling 
dress, a charmingly tasteful costume, Jthat'set off 
to wonderful advantage her graceful Andalusian 
figure. 

“ Oh, Carmen, how charming you look,” cried 
the young man. 

“I am quite aware of It, my love,” she return- 
ed coquettish ly. “ But that is not the question 
in point Just now. Have you seen the captain?” 
“ I have just left him.” 

“ At what time does he sail ? ” 

“We must be on board at the latest by half- 
past two. If we are not there he will sail 
without us.” 

“With all my heavy baggage on board,” 
exclaimed Morales. “That would be too bad. 
We must be exact.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” added Carmen. 

“We are quite ready,” continued Morales. 
“ Berenice has Just gone to fetch a palanquin 
for Carmen, and you and I will go In the 
volante.” 

“Very good,” returned Tancred. 

Since the preceding day Morales had been 
extremely troubled at the idea that it would be 
impossible for him to go on board in his borrow- 
ed disguise. Still It was hardly likely, he reasoned 
with himself, that Quirino would light on him 
Just at the last moment. The chanobs were a 
thousand to one against it, and every precaution 
must be taken to render the likelihood of 
detection impossible. He would send on the 
palanquin in advance, and he and Tancred 
would follow in the volante at a rapid pace. It 
would be impossible to recognize the occupants 
of the vehicle amid the clouds of dust raised by 
the horse and the wheels. 

At two o’clock then. Carmen started in the 
palanquin, and a quarter of an hour after Mora- 
lis and Tancred entered the volante. 

“ Segua !” cried the Spaniard to the calesero , 
to whom he had already indicated the route he 
was to follow. 

The negro dug his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks, and started off at a gallop. 

“ The horse is bolting ! ” cried Tancred. 

“ Not at all,” returned Morales, “ He Is a 
young animal and full of spirit. He is only 
playful. Besides the calesero knows his business. 
There is no danger, my dear fellow, none at 
all.” 


And he added to himself, with a deep drawn 
sigh of relief. 

“ In ten minutes I shall no longer be afraid of 
Quirino.” 

XXIII. 

THERE’S MANY A SLIP, ETC. 

Morales was in high glee until an untoward 
accidentcame to damp his happiness. The volante 
had Just reached a corner formed by the junction 
of two streets. That on the left led to the harbor, 
and that on the right stretched to the Puerta de 
Tierra. 

“ A la izquierda !”, cried Morales. 

The order was not obeyed. The horse turned 
sharp to the right and flew off at a faster pace 
than ever. 

“That’s very strange,” said the Gitano. “Did 
you not hear me?” he cried to the calesero, “I 
said, to the left.” 

“ I heard you, senor,” replied the man, “but 
the horse Is off; I can’t hold him.” 

“ I thought so,” said Tancred. 

“Wretch ! ” screamed Morales. “You shall 
pay for this 1 ” 

“ Senor,” returned the calesero , “It isn’t my 
fault. You told me to drive as hard as I could. 
It’s not my fault if he’s got the bit between his 
teeth.” 

“Try and stop him then, caramba.” 

“Don Guzman,” interposed Tancred, “there 
is, I think, nothing to fear. The horse will soon 
be winded, and stop of his own accord, and we 
can turn back.” 

“ But the time we are losing, my dear cheva- 
lier,” expostulated the Gitano, despondently. 
“ If we are late they will sail without us.” 

“ I confess it is very annoying, but it cannot 
be helped.” 

At this moment the volante swept through the 
Puerta de Tierra. On the left hand side of the 
road was the hut that Morales and Carmen had 
quitted a fortnight before. Suddenly a man 
dressed in grey Jumped from the bushes 
that surrounded the cabin, and took up a 
position in the middle of the road. 

Morales turned deadly pale and almost fell 
back in his seat. He recognized Quirino. 

“We are lost ! ” he murmured. 

“ How lost ? ” asked Tancred in amazement. 

“ It Is he Quirino.” returned Morale in an 

indistinct voice. 

The name was new to Tancred. 

“My dear brother-in-law,” he asked, “pray 
tell me who may this Quirino be, and why are 
we lost on meeting him ? ” 

Morales had no time to reply. The horse 
galloped at full speed to the spot where the 
Indian stood. 

“The man will be run over,” thought 
Tancred. “ If this is the Quirino Don Guzman 
fears so much there will be very little of him 
left to fear in another minute.” 

The Frenchman was wrong. Just as the horse’s 
head was about to strike him, the Iudlan seized 
him by the bridle and held him with an iron grip. 
Thus brought to a sudden stop the animal reared 
and fell sideways, breaking the pole as he came 
down. 

Tancred was on the point of jumping down to 
assist the stranger, but the latter glared at him 
with such unmistakeable ferocity that he 
thought better of it. Was the man crazy, he 
wondered. 

Morales would have liked to hide himself 
under the cushions. 

“ Get down ! ” cried Quirino in an imperious 
voice. 

“Hullo, friend,” cried Tancred, whose patrician 
pride revolted at this unceremonious treatment, 
“who the deuce are you, that you talk like that 
to me ? ” 

“Who I am?” returned the Indian with 
emphasis, pointing to the Gitano, “ ask him. 
He will tell you that I am Quirino.” 

“ Still that mysterious name ! The mere fact 
of your name being Quirino does not constitute a 
social position. But whoever you may be, what 
do you want with me ? ” 

“ I want to kill you.” 

Tancred jumped down from the volante and 
burst out laughing. 

“My good man,” he cried, “your Intentions are 
no doubt admirable, and your fraukness in 
avowing them is worthy of all praise, but pardon 
me for asking, as I have not the honor of your 
acquaintance, the reasons for which you thirst 
for my life, and in what my death cau me of 
service to you.” 

Quirino seized Morales by the collar of the 
coat and dragged him violently out of the 
volante. With a cry of terror the poor wretch fell 
on his knees. Pointing to him as he grovelled 
in the dust, the Indian replied : 

“ Ask this man, he will tell you.” 

Then addressing the astonished oalesero, who 
recognized in the Indian hunter the cargadcn' of 
the preceding day, and watched with gaping 
mouth and wide-opened eyes the strange scene 
that was passing before him, he threw him the 
promised fifty dollars, and in a tone that admit- 
ted of no trilling bid him go home. 

The man did not wait to be told twice, and 
pocketing the purse lost no time in whipping up 
his horse and driving off. He did not go far 
however. Some hundred yards off' he drew up 
the volante behind the projecting angle of a 
wall, and diving among the bushes crawled on 
his hands and knees to a sheltered spot where, 
himself unseen, he could see, hear all that went , 
on. 


Tancred, in the meantime, could hardly 
restrain an expression of disgust at the miserably 
abject condition of Morales. The wretched 
Gitano grovelled in the middle of the dusty 
road clasping his trembling hands with an 
expression of the most intense terror. 

“ My dear brother-in-law,” said the French- 
man at last, “Senor Quirino here pretends 
that you are able to inform me of the cause of 
the hatred he appears to bear me. It seems to 
me very strange, but I look to you fora solution 
of the enigma. Tell me what you know about 
it.” 

“ Alas ! ” was all Morales could murmur. 

“Tell me quickly, I beg you. Senor Quirino 
appears to be in a hurry, and, moreover, you 
know we have uo time to lose.” 

“ Alas ! ” murmured the Ginato a second 
time. 

“ He is trembling with fear,” said the Indian, 
“You will get nothing out of him, the coward.” 
As he spoke he spurned the writhing figure with 
his foot. 

Tancred crimsoned with indignation. For a 
moment he felt strongly inclined to throw him- 
self upon the Indian. Unfortunately he was 
unarmed, while Quirino carried, besides his 
musket, a long hanger in his belt. 

“ Senor Quirino,” he burst out with a threaten- 
ing gesture, I forbid you to insult in my presence 
a gentleman whose relation I have become.” 

“ A gentleman ! ” returned the hunter dis- 
dainfully, placing his foot on Morales’ shoulder, 
“ this is too much. This pretended gentleman 
who has been bragging to you of his high birth 
and his immense wealth, is nothing but a 
miserable gitano, a fugitive gipsy, a bandit 
belonging to, the scum and off-scouring of the 
world. But little over a fortnight ago he lived in 
that hut you see there ; he and his sister 
Carmen were earning their livelihood by singing 
in the streets and gambling houses. 

“ It Is a lie ! ” thundered Tancred furiously. 

But a vague recollection took him back to the 
gambling hell in the Caia du Paseo, the one- 
eyed musician and the dancing girl. He looked 
at his brother-in-law. Yes, supplying the black 
bandage and the broad-brimmed sombrero, it 
was the same. Carmen too; the long glossy 
hair, the beaming eyes, the white shoulders 
and the exquisitely turned ancles, he recognized 
them now. 

“ Great Heavens ! ” he burst out as furiously 
as before, « you are right ! The villainous 
scoundrels, how they have deceived me ! ” 

Morales shuddered. 

“ In any case,” he thought, “ I am done for 
If Quirino spares me the Chevalier will kill 
me.” 

Tancred, who had been absorbed in his bitter 
reflections, raised his head. 

“Sir,” said he, addressing Quirino in a firm 
tone of voice, “ I have been deceived, and It is 
evident that I have been playing the part of 
fool, but that only concerns myself and those 
whom I shall call to tusk for the deception. It 
does not explain the hatred you evince towards 
me. Do you wish to take my life because I have 
been made a fool of ? ” 

“I wish to take your life because Carmen 
was my betrothed,’- replied the Indian ; “because 
I have sworn that while I live Carmen shall 
belong to none but me, and that the day her 
hand touches the hand of another man, I will 
crush that man, aud her with him. I am an 
Indian, senor, and when an Indian has sworn 
to do a thing he does it.” 

“ Exactly,” returned Tancred ironically. “ I 
understand perfectly the bluding nature of the 
oath. So you are going to kill me. Very good. 
Only as I am unarmed you will have to assassin- 
ate me.” 

“ No,” replied the Indian picking up from the 
ground the follow musket to that he carried 
slung over his shoulder, “ I do not wish to 
assassinate you. We will fight with the same 
weapous and the same chances.” 

“ Ha, a duel ! ” cried Tancred, “ A duel with 
muskets, eh! I have fought often enough in my 
life, but always with a sword. It will be some- 
thing new. I shall not be sorry to have such an 
original adventure to relate when I get back to 
j France.” 

Quirino shook his head ominously, as much 
as if to say : “ I doubt very much If you will 
’ ever get back.” 

“ Where shall we fight?” continued Tancred. 

“ In this enclosure,” replied Quirino, pointing 
to a thickly overgrown garden that surrounded 
the hut. 

“ So be it.” 

Quirino held out the two muskets crossed one 
over the other. 

“ Take one.” 

Tancred took the nearest one. 

“ I am ready,” said he, “ let us make haste.” 

“ Go on first,” returned Quirino, “ I will follow 
you.” 

Stooping down he seized MoralOs by the collar, 
raised him to his feet and pushed him roughly 
forward into the enclosure. 

“He is going to murder me,” thought the 
Gitano. “ My last hour is come ! Great St. James 
of Compostella, take pity on me ! ” 


\Tq be continued.) 
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AT THE SEA SIDE, 


“ Breakfast not over! Whatever have you 
been about?” Milly Gray uttered lueie words 
somewhat reproachfully, as one morning about 
ten o’clock she entered the room where her 
friend Caroline Melville was sitting. Her glance 
had fallen on the dainty china spread out upon 
a snowy damask table-cloth in the centre, the 
order and purity of which, as well as the meth- 
odical arrangement of the rest of the neat, taste- 
ful furniture, showed the correctness of her sur- 
mise. 

The lady of the house who was thus ad- 
dressed, occupies a chair beside the open case-^ 
ment, through which, on a fresh breeze blow- 
ing in off the neighboring sea, the sweet scent 
of flowers was wafted from a garden under- 
neath. The grass-grown street beyond, along 
which she had from time to time been anxiously 
looking, was now entirely deserted, all the in- 
habitants of the fashionable watering place of 
M being busily occupied within doors, dis- 

cussing their coffee, hot rolls, and the difficult 
problem of how another day’s enjoyment was 
to be obtained. What was most unusual with 
Caroline Melville, her fingers at that moment 
were unoccupied, and no book was lying open 
before her; but her eyes had in them the 
dreamy, far-ofl’ look which showed that, 
though bodily at rest, she was “revolving a 
thousand matters in her wandering imagina- 
tion.” In spite of her graceful figure, as she 
momentarily stood up, she would by most peo- 
ple have been considered plain, though the 
marks of character in her expression, and in 
the contour of her finely-arched forehead and 
eyebrows, were those of a depth and purity 
which fascinate good men here and there like 
the hidden sources of some gently flowing and 
beneficent river. She was not over twenty, but 
being one of an orphan family, which included 
an elder brother, Robert, a younger sister, 
Catherine, and herself, the cares and responsi- 
bility of housekeeping had devolved upon her. 

“We are waiting for Robert,” she pleasantly 
responded ; adding, in reply to the glances of 
Inquiry cast by the intruder into every corner of 
the apartment, “ Kate, has gone up stairs to 
dress.” 


“And where Is Robert?” asked the pretty, 
pouting Milly, as if she had a right to know. 

“ He is gone out for his morning bathe, and 
to take a walk, I suppose. Come here, Milly, 
and sit down.” 

“If he be too late I shall never forgive him j” 
and the bright, happy girl crossed over briskly 
boa soft, velvet-cushioned ottoman close by her 
friend’s side. Her robes of white muslin falling 
in a cloud against the other’s dark-gray dressing- 

8 own, contrasted strongly with it, and with 
be dark shadows of the closely-drawn Vene- 
tian blind. “ What are you about ?” she de- 
manded gayly, and her girlish soprano con- 
trasted as strongly with the other’s more wo- 
manly mezzo-piano. 

“ I have been expecting Robert for the last 
hour and more. I cannot settle myself to 
work. 

“ Why do you not go and get yourself 
dressed ?” 

“ It will be soon enough for that when Robert 
has come in.” 

“ But suppose he be too late ? We are to set 
off in half an hour.” 

“Then his breakfast will be to make. Besides 
I don’t care about the picnic. This morning I 
feel rather sad.” 

“What are you sad about, you melancholy 
old darling?” and Milly, perching herself active- 
ly on her friend’s knee, threw one arm round 
her neck to comfort her. 

“ Robert is a very dear brother, and we are 
going to lose him.” was the reply, spoken in an 
almost tearful whisper. 

“ What do yon mean ?” asked Milly, looking 
anxiously up Into the other’s face. 

“ You are going to rob us of him, little 
Milly.” 

“ Is that all ?” exclaimed she, reassured, and 
bursting out into a merry laugh : “ Then I rob 
you of him every day, but he soon comes back 
again.” 

“ After he is married he will never come back 
again, to be Just the same as he once was. 
I cannot help feeling a little sorry, and I 
had such an unpleasant dream about it last 
night.” 

“ Robert will always be the same. He never 
changes. I don’t believe In dreams one bit. Tell 
me what it was about.” 

“ Oh, never mind the dream, Milly dear. No 
doubt I shall soon get accustomed to our .new 
mode of life.” 

“You must tell me about the dream, or I 
shall think it Is with me that you are vexed.” 
For one or two thoughtful moments Carol! ue 
remained silent, and then asked — “ Do you re- 
member the day when we were surrounded by 
the tide on the rocks opposite Redburu Castle, 


fcctly five summers since?” 
rhe Intensely sober look of Milly’s face as she 
dded slowly in response, showed that the 
ent was vividly recalled. 

u And do you recollect how, on running to- 
ther in our first alarm, w stood for a tew 
Inutes at the water’s edge, looking anxiously 
wards the coast?” 

Again Milly silently nodded a response. 

“ In my dream that scene recurred; and the 
•ange, shrinking horror that I afterwards felt 
filst wading behind Robert as he bore you and 
itherine in his arms above the surface of the 
ives, came back upon me. Their quick, cold 


ripples hurrying relentlessly past, seemed to 
laugh at us, as if to say we should never escape 
their grasp. The sight of the sea has been pain- 
ful to me ever since.” 

The face of Milly was pressed still closer to 
her friend’s breast as these circumstances were 
brought to mind. 

“ But last night,” resumed Caroline excitedly, 
“ Robert, Instead of laughing and talking to keep 
our spirits up, as he then did, appeared perplex- 
ed and anxious, and when we looked for his 
assistance he turned himself away. Going to 
the fisherman’s little boat, which was floating 
further down the beach, he got into it, and lm-. 
mediately it went adrift, so that we were left 
alone upon the rocks.” 

“Howl detest those little boats !” broke in 
Milly, impetuously ; “Robert shall never go in 
one.” 

“ At first he seemed to beckon me across ; 
then he lay down in the boat, and as it moved 
slowly away, it assumed a peculiar shape, aud 
was black like a ” 

“Do not mention it;” cried Milly, terror- 
stricken, and holding a tiny, pink-gloved hand 
over the other's mouth. “ How dreadful to 
have such a dream ! What became of the 
boat ?’» 

“Gradually it disappeared. Attempting to 
follow after caused me to waken up.” 

“ What a disagreeable dream ! I should be 
unhappy for a month after having such a one. 
But it is not like getting married to sail away 
like that. I believe it means something else;” 
and then Milly, on whose brow sorrow rested 
only as the bright sunshine on a flower-bed is 
obscured by the shadow of a passer-by, started 
to her feet, brushing away the tears which had 
risen up, and exclaiming, “Whatever is that 
girl Kate about ?” 

“ Stay a moment,” said Caroline, detaining 
her by throwing one arm round her waist, “ I 
want to claim an elder sister’s privilege for once, 
and give you some advice. You know that 
ever since our childhood Robert and I have 
been playmates and confidants, and you will 
therefore bear with me. After your marriage 
I shall miss him sadly at the first, and although 
our uew home will be so near, it will be so dif- 
ferent for both Catherine and me to live with 
our aunt. We almost worship him, and have 
devoted ourselves entirely to his welfare ever 
since our mother’s death. You will not let him 
feel the difference too much ?” 

“ Caroline, do you imagine ? ” 

“ I know you will be good to him ; and you 
must not think that I grudge him to you in the 
least. On the contrary, I have always persuaded 
him not to put off the wedding on our account. 
But in spite of your long engagement, I hardly 
think even you know how noble and self-sacri- 
ficing he really is; and how in the midst of his 
studies and hard work during the winter 
months, he neglects his own comforts and en- 
joyments. The work in his new parish will be 
harder still, therefore you must do all you can 
to lighten his responsibilities at home ; and 
although the stipend will be l£*rge, the expenses 
will also be very great, so you will have to keep 
an exact account of both. You know how 
punctual in his habits he is, too, and must ” 

*• Really, Caroline, I don’t want such advice 
as that,” interposed Milly at length. « If Rob- 
ert is such a cross old bachelor, I would rather 
” tossing her little head to complete the sen- 
tence. 

“Robert is not cross, but almost carelessly 
good-natured. That is why I take parting with 
him so much to heart. Promise me one thing, 
that you will be very good to him ; which is all 
I want” 

“Well, I do promise that most faithfully. 
You know I would do anything for Robert.” 
Then they threw their arms round each other’s 
necks and embraced fervently. Notwithstand- 
ing the contrast in their characters — or per- 
haps, rather by reason of that contrast — Caro- 
line Melville and her intended sister, Milly Gray 
were devotedly attached. 

“ Now I must go and see what that girl Kate 
isjjdoing,” exclaimed the latter, turning round 
and moving quickly off to find her own way to 
the floor above. 

The house was two-storied and compact, be- 
ing built, as well as furnished, more for comfort 
than appearance. Also, like most sea-side resi- 
dences, it was full of curious knick-knacks 
brought home by sailors from all corners of the 
world, or gathered by scientific enthusiasts as 
specimens from the neighboring coast. 

On the stairs Milly met “ that girl Kate,” 
as she had called her, coming down ; and arm- 
in-arm they entered the apartment where the 
previous conversation had taken place. Both 
were about an age, though the former was 
small and fair and the latter rather tall and 
dark. They were more companionable than 
Milly and the elder sister Caroline, notwith- 
standing their occasional tiffs. On the present 
occasion they were dressed in their gayest and 
gauziest costumes, trimmed with blue and pink, 
crimson and purple, as best suited their com- 
plexions. The broad sun-hats and lace veils un- 
der which their faces were “shown, yet 
hidden,” made it hard to determine which was 
the prettier of the two. 

This day was to be a mad and merry one with 
them, and on coming together their hilarity 
knew no bounds. Though there was nothing 
particular to laugh at, peal after peal of soft, 
silvery laughter echoed through the room. 

“ Carry, dear, pray draw up those blinds. One 
would think it to be a funeral, not a picnic, we 
are going to.” This was spoken by Kate, and 
duly laughed at by Milly as a famous joke. 

The flood of sunshine which poured into the 
room and over the person of Caroline, when 


she rose and oomplied with this request, seemed 
to reprove and almost to dissipate the gloom 
which had overshadowed her thoughts. Be- 
ginning partly to yield to the infectiou of the 
others’ merriment, she said, gayly : 

“ I shall think Robert has deserted us If he 
does not soon return.” 

“ What shall we do to punish him for staying 
out so long ?” asked Milly. 

“ Has Robert not come in ? ” exclaimed Kate, 
who, till now, had been too busily -engaged in 
fastening and adjusting a pair of new kid gloves 
to notice her brother’s absence. “ We must go 
and join the party at Mr. Ford’s without him, 
rather than be too late. What do you say, 
Milly?” 

“ I shall not stir without Robert.” 

“ Then it appears that I shall have to starf off 
by myself.” 

“ Kate, you must never think of such a thing,” 
remonstrated Caroline. “It would be very un- 
becoming; and what would William Rayburn 
say when he came to hear of it ?” 

“ He would put on one of those gloomy looks 
of righteous indignation which always make me 
laugh. If It were only to annoy him I would 
go.” 

“Would it be a proper or ladylike treatmentof 
him ?” urged Caroline, seriously. 

“ Right or wrong, I am, at any rate, deter- 
mined to get rid of him. William and I do not 
agree, nor care for one another in the least. He 
is one of those quiet plodding sort of men that 
would just suit you, Caroline. I am inclined to 
believe that he himself would prefer you if he 
had his choice.” 

Caroline felt her face flush, and remained si- 
.lent on hearing this remark. 

“ Henry Ford will propose to you to-day if he 
gets the slightest chance,” said Milly, addressing 
Kate. 

“ Then I sincerely hope he will,” rejoined the 
latter, averting her face as if this was a subject 
on which even her feelings could be seriously 
stirred. 

“We can easily manage that,” returned Milly, 
“ Being the only engaged person In the party, I 
shall have all the responsibility.” 

“ Oh, you responsible little old lady 1” and 
their silvery laughs burst out. 

“Dr. Rayburn would suit Caroline famously,’ 
continued Milly, unabashed ; “ and If you only 
give up teasing him, he will very soon come 
round.” 

“An idea strikes me!” suddenly exclaimed 
Kate. “ The solemn doctor would be company 
for Caroline to-day. We can easily call for him 
as we are going past, and take him with us. 
Mr. Ford told us to be sure and bring a friend.” 
“Kate, Kate! you must do nothing of the 
sort !” again remonstrated Caroline, greatly put 
about by this turn of the conversation. 

“ Of course we shall not go. Robert will have 
to call aud make some excuse for not inviting 
him before. He is sure to be at work in his 
dirty laboratory.” 

“ You have forgotten all about your break- 
fast, I suppose?” remarked Caroline, as a diver- 
sion. 

“Really, I feel too much excited just now to 
eat. There will be a splendid luncheon when 
we get to Daneleigh House. Pour out a cup of 
coflee for each of us, Caroline, with plenty of 
cream in it, so that we may not burn our 
mouths.” 

“ Not any for me, thank you ; I had my break- 
fast hours ago,” said Milly, rising to depart, and 
adding, “As I did not say good-by, mamma 
will be wondering where I am.” 

“ Milly, I want to speak to you,” said Kate, 
rising up also, and intercepting her. 

“Is it anything particular? Because I want 
to go across.” 

“ Very particular,” and the two girls remained 
by the window conversing in whispers for a few 
minutes, whilst Caroline, ringing for the coffee- 
pot, busied herself at the breakfast-table. 

“ Has your trousseau arrived ?” was the first 
question asked by Kate. 

“No; it will not be' home till Jo- morrow 
afternoon.” 

“ What is the material of the wedding- 
dress ?” 

“ White silk, of course, trimmed^with point 
lace and orange-blossoms.” 

“ Where are you and Robert going to spend 
the honeymoon ?” 

• “That is always a secret, you know, Kate ; ” 
and Milly flushed painfully under the keen, 
half-mischievous glance of her inquisitor. 

“But you can teil me, can you not?” 

“ No.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I do not know myself. Robert said 
only after we were married he would tell me 
that.” 

“ You and he will have pleasant times. Only 
I hope my turn will come very soon. It will be 
dull enough for Carry and me, I can assure you, 
after you are gone.” 

“There is a carriage coming up the street,” 
cried Milly, glad of a diversion of any kind from 
the subject spoken of. “It must be Robert or 
some of the Fords coming to see what we have 
been about.” 

“ It seems to be stopping here.” 

The wheels rattled loudly over the paved 
street, then suddenly ceased. The bell was rung 
violently, and the door being opened, a strange 
voice was heard inquiring : “ Has a Mr. Robert 
Marsden been living here ?” “ Yes,” was the 
servant girl’s reply. Presently theie was a 
shuffling of several feet along the passa ?e, and 
I the room door was thrown wide open. The oc- 
eupants had oro>sed over and stood directly op- 


posite to it ; Caroline in thoj centre, Jand the 
others, in their gay finery, on each side, wonder- 
ing .what was going to happen next. Caroline 
advanced a step, and was the first to meet her 
brother face to face. Four strange men were 
along with him, pushing him forward and sup- 
porting him on either hand. His head was un- 
covered ; his hair and beard matted and cling- 
ing about his neck. His clothes were dirty aud 
carelessly thrown on. His face was deadly pale 
and his eyes stared stonily. He was a corpse 

While bathing that morning he had 
seized with cramp and drowned before anyo 
could rescue him. All efforts to restore anima- 
tion after he was taken out had been ineffec- 
tual. 

The men, in attempting to bring the body in 
off the narrow passage, had raised it into a 
nearly upright posture, but' when they saw how 
the room was occupied, they drew back, and 
carried it to a bed-room up above. 

Late that night the coffee cups were standing 
untasted; the picnic had not come off; and the 
three girls, one in her grey dressing-gown, aud 
the other two in muslins and simbonnets, were 
still clinging to one another, sobbing, moaning, 
and refusing to be comforted. — M. A. Y, } in Col- 
burn's New Monthly. 


THE AMATEUR BALLAD SINGER, 


The amateur ballad singer Is, in general, a 
man of rather more • than thirty years of age, 
short, stout, and rubicund. It is in this state, 
and after a plentiful supply of tea and muffins, 
that he ail vances to the pianoforte to sing of his 
blighted hopes, his withered Joys, his sunken 
eyes, and pale and melancholy cheek. 

Possessed of a most inordinate affection for 
the murmuring stream, the warbling bird, the 
sighing breeze, he ever proposes excursions 
ppon the waters, reveries in the shady groves, 
kisses in the zephyr breeze. Then all at once 
he cries, “ My poor mother ! my poor cottage !” 
and he is in despair, and he withers away and 
dies, like the flower of the field, but always with 
that fresh and rosy face we have before men- 
tioned. Then again, if we are to believe his 
song, he is but fifteen ; he consults the oracle of 
his love, which replies to him that he will be 
loved to madness forever. At length the moon 
rises ; he is content, he is happy. Page or da- 
moisel, he goes forth to sing under the case- 
ment of noble dame or gentle maiden ; he per- 
forms duos with the breeze, with the waters of 
the lake, with the rustling leaves; with whom 
or what does he not perferm duos ? Meanwhile, 
as sleep is necessary for the tranquil soul, he 
reposes himself under the shadow of some rose- 
tree, or under the white wings of some guardian 
angel, who watches over his repose and smiles 
upon his waking glance. What a happy life is 
that of an amateur ballad singer !— a life strewn 
with flowers and false notes ; a happy life in- 
deed for him, but not for others. 

In imitation of comic singers and serious sin- 
gers, of singers of French music and of Italian 
music, our hero will never sing when asked, but 
uninvited will “ warble his wood-notes wild ” 
by the hour together. Misfortune to you above 
all, if he accepts after having previously refused ! 
for he will sit himself down to the pianoforte 
like a Macedonian phenix arising from its ashes ; 
he will be unfatigable. Then of no avail will be 
your expostulations, your disapproval, or your 
applause ; you must hear him to the end, you 
must endure him to the last note of his inex- 
haustible ripei'toire. 

This puts me in mind of a circumstance 
which occurred some years ago at the house of 

Lord , at the time attached to our embassy 

at the court of France. One evening he had in- 
vited a numerous circle to a supper and a hear- 
ing of the celebrated Spanish guitar-player 

Huerta. As Lord ’s supper parties were 

always tree recherchis , and as, besides, the repu- 
tation of the famous guitarist had preceded him 
to Paris, none failed at the rendez-vous, not 
even Huerta, who however begged it to be 
clearly understood that not feeling himself “ 1’ 
the vein,” it would be utterly impossible for him 
to gratify the company with an exhibition of 
his wonderful powers that night. 

The entreaties, the prayers even of the guests 
were of no avail ; and the disappointed Amphi- 
tryon, after many new supplications had been 
tried in vain, was at length compelled to order 
supper, when — O happiness ! at the moment 
when the dishes were on the table, at the mo- 
ment when the slightest hope would have been 
madness, Huerta rose and seized the instru- 
ment. He played a first, a second, a third piece, 
each more brilliant than its predecessor ; and 
his nerve seeming to augment as he played, his 
audience began to grow uneasy, for the supper 
was cooling in proportion as the Instrument was 
warming under the digits of the artist. 

Huerta’s Inspiration, so slow in coming, was 
still more dilatory in taking Its departure ; and 
for upward of two mortal hours did he hold his 
audience, pale and trembling, not at the chords 
of his lyre, but at the thoughts of the supper 
which they too well knew was cooling in the 
adjoining room. 

Mean while, as the terrible Spaniard gave no 
sign of being soon fatigued, the master of the 
house, skillfully profittlng by a sudden interrup- 
tion, quick as lightning gave the signal for a 
thunder of applause. Huerta was moved in more 
senses than one, and we supped. But the hot 
supper had, alas ! become oold. 
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THE WORLD AND I, 


BY NELLY MACKEY HUTCHINSON. 

Whether my life be glad or no, 

The Summers come, the Summers go, 

The lanes grow dark with dying leaves ; 
Icicles hang beneath the eaves ; 

The asters wither to the snow : 

Thus doth the Summer end and go, 
Whether my life be glad or no. 

Whether my life be sad or no, 

The Winters come, the Winters go. 

The sunshine plays with baby leaves; 
Swallows build about the eaves ; 

The lovely wind-flowers bend and blow : 
Thus doth the Winter end and go, 
Whether my life be sad or no. 

Yet mother Nature gives to me 
A fond and patient sympathy 
In my own heart I And the charm 
To make her tender, near, and warm : 
Through Summer sunshine, Winter snow. 
She claps me, sad or glad or no. 


MINA BRETTON. 

A STORY, 


Leading oat of a tiny room fitted up as a li- 
brary is a long narrow glass conservatory ; one 
side of it is filled with a mass of blooming flo- 
wers, the other with simply twelve green boxes 
containing twelve orange trees just bursting in- 
to bloom. Standing in the room is a solitary 
individual — a young man about twenty-five 
years of age, nearly six feet high, with broad 
masculine shoulders. Of his face, the lower half 
Is concealed by a short Italian beard, and the 
upper lighted by a pair of large grey eyes set 
very far apart. This human case contains the 
soul, heart, and mind of Frank Legget, who is 
now for the first time In his life gazing on the 
flowers in Mina Bretton’s conservatory. He is 
fresh from Germany, laden with a letter for her 
from her brother. He wonders what the sister 
of his friend will be like. He congratulates 
himself that (as the man-servant has Just in- 
formed him) Mrs. Bretton is out — he shall see 
the Mina (of whom he has heard so much) alone. 
« Girls never come up to a fellow’s expectations,” 
he tells himself as he stands there, half cons- 
ciously, half unconsciously waiting to fall in love 
with her. Talk of “ spontaneous affection, ’ or 
*« love at first sight,” this sort of thing is gene- 
rally predetermined on. Love is a science, that 
takes a certain time to learn, so if the process is 
not gone through after the preliminary meeting, 
it has taken place before it; unless, indeed, the 
man is of that flimsy material that any “ hu- 
man form divine ” in the shape of a woman fails 
not to produce the same result. Now Frank 
Legget has gone through the first stage, and is 
all ready for action. The air is heavy with the 
sweet scent oflemon verbena, roses, and orange 
blooms. One last ray of the setting sun sends a 
golden glow aslant the flowers, and helps to 
dazzle his vision, as a quick, soft tread ascends 
the steps from the garden, and a tall pale form, 
clad in white, is at the top. Is this his ideal ? 
He pauses not to consider whether or no— he but 
feels she is his fate. Scarcely does he know how 
he Introduces himself and his letter to her — 
afterwards he cannot recall to his memory how 
they arrived at the degree of intimacy he feels 
they have achieved, ere Mrs. Brettou appears. 
Has he been there, seated opposite to Mina Bret- 
ton, ten minutes — ten hours — or ten years ? He 
knows not ! Her mother is an interruption, but 
not altogether an unwelcome one, for does it not 
depend on her whether he shall ever see his di- 
vinity again ? Joy unheard of ! She invites him 
to stay to dinner, if he has not a better engage- 
ment ; she is sure “ Mr. Bretton will be delight- 
ed to hear of his son George, from the lips of 
one who has so recently seen him.” What other 
engagement could he possibly have ? He accepts 
without a moment’s hesitation, perfectly obli- 
vious of the fact that Jack Lawson is waiting 
dinner for him at his club, by appointment. In 
what a maze the dinner passes ! He talks of 
George Bretton, he interests the father with 
sketches of their German student life, and he 
watches to hear Mina’s soft low laugh at some 
quaint tale or other. He never thinks of what 
he is eating. The first time that he really re- 
gains his senses since he saw Mina in the con- 
servatory is when she and Mrs. Bretton rise and 
leave the room. And, as one awaking from a 
dream, he hears Mr. Bretton say, “ Try that 
port, Mr. Legget; it is a great favourite with 
George, and I suppose friends’ tastes agree in 
wine, as well as in other matters — here’s your 
very good health. Iam delighted to have made 
your acquaintance, and hope as long as you are 
in town you will make this house your head- 
quarters.” 

Frank expresses a ready acquiescence to do 
as the old man proposes, and tosses off the wine 
with sympathetic alacrity. 

When he and Mr. Bretton enter the drawing- 
room a quarter of an hour later he takes in the 
scene at a glance. Mrs. Brett,on at the tea-table 
pouring out the tea, Mina seated on a low chair 
with an open book in her lap, and within a few 
feet of her is (a fiend in human shape) a young 
man about his own age. He is glad to observe 
that he is short and stout, with round black eyes, 
and short, crisp, curly black hair. He sits with 
his hands, which are white and fat, spread out 
on his knees, and his head thrown well back. 
Thlft cxqatur© fcppaars to be very intimate with 


the whole family, is patted on the shoulder by 
Mr. Bretton with “ Here you are, John,” and 
actually talks to Mina as if she were of the same 
flesh and blood as other people. The “ beast ” 
has a very good tenor voice, Frank is obliged to 
admit, and sings remarkably well ; but why 
should he order Mina to play his accompani- 
ments In that off hand way, and actually take 
her to task for not performing some bar to his 
satisfaction? Frank would like to punch his 
head. 

« D6n’t you sing, Mr. Legget ?” inquires Mina 
presently ; “ John is monopolising all the mu- 
sic.” Poor Frank is fain to admit he does not. 
“Not a tiny, tiny bit? We will forgive you if 
you don’t sing as well as John ; hasn’t he a 
lovely voice ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” answers Frank, in a low 
■one, looking straight into her face. 

“ You suppose so !” echoes Mina; “ don’t you 
know ?” 

“ I was not listening,” says Frank. “I was 
looking at you, and wondering how and why 
you stood his corrections so meekly.” 

“ John’s corrections !” returns the girl in an 
amazed voice ; “ why, I have been used to them 
all my life— I should feel quite lost without 
them.” 

“ And without him also ?” inquires Frank, 
hotly. 

“And without him also,” laughs Mina — “I 
have never thought of that before. Here, John, 
Mr. Legget wants to know if I should feel lost 
without you.” 

“ Yes, Mina ; did you speak to me ?” And John 
Elliot turns away from answering Mrs. Bretton 
and crosses the room — very like a black bear, 
Frank thinks. Is it something in the expression 
of Frank’s large eyes that causes Mina to reply 
(with a hot blush), “ Nothing of any conse- 
quence, John. Will you come and sing another 
song?” 

“ Not to-night, Mina I think,” he answers 
gravely. “ You look warm ; have I tired you 
with my music?” (This last remark in a tone 
too low for Frank to catch.) 

* “No, I am not tired of your music or any- 
thing-why do you ask ? You are not generally 
of so inquiring a nature.” 

“ Because you do not generally look as you do 
this evening,” he replies; “I shall say good 
night, Mina,” and he holds out his hand. Mina 
lays hers in it for an instant, and simply re- 
turns “Good night.” Frank feels obliged to fol- 
low in his train ; he too holds out bis band. 
“ Good bye, Miss Bretton.” Her eyes drop be- 
neath his gaze ; Frank feels his power — he is 
satisfied. 

****♦♦ 

A fortnight has elapsed since Frank’s first 
visit to the Brettons. 

He is again standing in the library alone — 
again waiting for Mina — but the scene is very 
different. It is nine o’clock in the evening, the 
room is brilliantly lighted, and the conservatory 
gay with many-coloured lamps, for it is Mina’s 
birthday, and this is her birthday file. During 
the past ten days Frank has been constantly in 
her society, and the intercourse has ripened his 
love. He has talked, walked, gardeued, shopped, 
read poetry, fetched and carried, escorted her 
and her mother to tea-fights, theatres, routs, 
and balls ; has quizzed all her female and cov- 
ertly abused her male friends, and in short 
made himself as thoroughly, miserably happy as 
any young fool of his age could well do in fifteen 
days of love-making. The detestable John has 
been absent, but Frank hears he is to be of the 
party that evening, although, as Mina observed 
at luncheon, “ he didn’t dance.” 

So there Frank stands, taking a last stare in 
the glass at his faultless “ get up,” and then 
examining a large bouquet of red and white roses 
(minus paper) in a jewelled holder, his birthday 
offering for Mina. He hears the rustle of her 
dress ere she enters the room ; she does not 
know he has arrived, and starts with a glad sur- 
prise when she perceives him. Timidly he 
places the bunch of roses in her hands, without 
a word. 

“For me!” she exclaims, pressing her face 
down over them ; “how good of you ! and what 
a lovely holder — it is the prettiest present I 
have had to-day.” 

Frank watches her pleasure. “Do you know 
the language of flowers ?” he asks. 

“ Nc — tell me,” she entreats, looking up into 
his face. 

“ Innocent yet, ’ thinks Frank. “ I can’t now,”, 
he answers, turning away into the conservatory. 

She follows him. 

“ Isn’t it all pretty?” she asks. 

“ Yes,” he replies. “ If by all you mean your- 
self and your attire. Turn round, young lady; 
let’s have a look at you. You have a white 
dress on to-night, I perceive, but it is not so 
pretty as that one I first saw you in, a fortnight 
ago — that looked like an angel’s.” 

“And this?” she laughingly inquires. 

“Is like a bride’s ; you only want the orange 
blossom. Shall I pick you a bit ?” 

“ No, no, not for the world,” exclaims Mina; 
“ don’t touch them.” 

“Why not? are they sacred? That reminds 
me, your mother told me these orange trees had 
a history attached to them — and I was to ask 
you for it. Come and tell me now ; there is 
plenty of time before anybody comes; here is a 
seat ; now begin.” 

Mina seats herself, and murmurs. “You ought 
to know, I suppose. If I tell you the story of 
my orange flowers, will you tell me the meaning 
of your roses ?” 

“ Yes, I promise,” answers Frank firmly. 
They have both turned a little paler than usual. 
She lays the roses by her side, clasps her hands 
on her knees, and with half averted head and 


cast down eyes commences (as a child would 
say a lesson, hurriedly and monotonously): “ I 
was born in Sicily. It is the custom there to 
plant twelve orange trees the day a girl is born — 
the flowers to form her bridal wreath when she 
shall marry. We came over to England when I 
was five years old, and papa brought’tlie trees he 
had reared with him. As a child I called them 
mine, and watched as year by year my bridal 
garland grew. I laughed and joked] and won- 
dered when the trees would bloom, and when I 
should wear their blossom. And my kind cou- 
sin John teased and coaxed, petted and spoilt 
me, until this time last year — then, as I stood 
idly counting the buds upon the trees, he came 
and asked me to marry him. Papa and mamma 
both wished it, and so I said I would. I pro- 
mised that this year’s flowers should make my 
wreath — and that is all.” 

“ All , Mina ! all ! You have left out one thing 
in your tale altogether — you have never men- 
tioned the word love. You want to know the 
meaning of my roses — they mean that word 
love. In these days I suppose it is an exploded 
notion to join love and marriage together, and 
a girl can make her bridal wreath of orange 
flowers alone, and have not one rosebud in the 
whole wreath.” Frank raises his voice as he 
finishes. (And they are both too much occu- 
pied to observe that John Elliot has arrived on 
the scene of action before the close of Mina’s 
narrative. He stands in the library concealed 
from veiw, overhearing the conversation be- 
tween his affianced wife and a man who a fort- 
night since was an utter stranger to her. He 
also has his floral offering— a huge bepapered 
Covent Garden affair, all colours of the rainbow. 
Poor fellow ! it is never offered.) 

“Why did you not tell me this before ?” asks 
Frank excitedly. 

“I did not know — I dll not feel,” Mina an- 
swers incoherently, standing up and grasping 
her roses tightly, 

“You will keep my roses,” he exclaims. 

“ Mina’ have I taught you their meaning? 
(grasping her hand) tell me.” 

“I hear some one coming; let me go,” she 
entreats. 

“ One word— if you were not goingto marry 
your cousin— would you throw away my roses ?” 

For answer Mina presses her lips on to the 
flowers, pushes them back into his hands, and 
says, “ I give them back to you— and all my 
happiness goes with them; but John 1 ves me, 
and now I know what that word means ; I can- 
not ruin his happiness to make thy own.” 

“And am I not to be considered at all, then ?” 
asks Frank, sadly. 

“I can’t help you,” she answers. “I have 
promised John, papa, mamma and everybody.” 
Then suddenly, as he turns impatiently away, 
she cries out, “ Oh, my love ! my love ! are you 
not satisfied ? Don’t you see myjheart is break- 
ing ?” And she passes bewildered through the 
library, her dress almost brushing the concealed 

lover. ^ 

The guests arrive ; stout mothers and slight 
daughters, sweet seventeens and girls of sevensea- 
sons; tall dark Young Englanders, with beplaster- 
ed hair carefully parted down the middle of their 
craniums, and liliputian specimens of every 
known flower carefully arranged in their button 
holes; fair bearded;men,from the War Office, who 
loll at the doorways, and tumble the artificial 
flowers and bows that loop back the muslin 
curtains— men who “ don’t dance,” and make 
themselves particularly disagreeable to their 
hostess, when she dives though the crowd in a 
vain effort to look up a partner for a girl unable 
to find one for herself. Flirtations— valses— ices 

non sense — cham pagn e — su ppe r — and thumb, 

thumb, thumb on the piano by the hired 
musician, with more coat sleeve and knuckle 
than “ touch,” as the cornet waxes louder and 
louder, and the evening progresses. 

“ What a jolly valse ! ” remarks Angelina to 
Edwin as they pause in the dance — hot, giddy, 
and excited. Amongst all this moves Mina, the 
queen of the /He. Her crown seems to hurt her 
though, if one may Judge by the occasional 
contraction of her brow. She dances the opening 
quadrille with John, as In duty bound ; 
then in five minutes fills up her programme 
promiscuously to the very end. Frank also 
dances away industriously. His partners find 
his manners do not come up to his appearauce, 
and “ awfully slow ! ” is one girl’s verdict to 
another, in after-supper confidences. 

“Your birthday, Mina,” observes old Mr. 
Lucas, “and no one brought you any flowers ! 
What have you young cavaliers been thinking 
about ! Here, John — Mr. Legget — how came 
you to be so neglectful ? I would have provided 
my niece with some myself, but I thought she 
would be overwhelmed with bouquets.” (Are 
there not two withered bunches lying neglected 
at the foot of the conservatory steps ? Yet both 
the young men look as guilty as if she accusa- 
tion was true.) . ' 

At half-past three it is over— the last “ Good 
night” is wished— the last carriage rolls away, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bretton, Mina, Frank and 
John, stand alone together in 1 the deserted 
drawing-room. “ Well, it all went off capitally,” 
observed Mrs. Bretton with hospitable pride. 
“But I don’t think Tompkins’s jellies were 
quite as clear as usual. Come, young people, it 
is time to think of bed. You all three look 
wofully tired— not a touch of colour in the 
cheeks of the whole of you. You most show 
John your presents to-morrow morning, Mina.” 

“Yes mamma,” answers Mina wearily. And 

she rises to say “ Good night.” “Stay a moment, 
Mina,” says John, “ I have not given you my 
present yet— will you come into the library 
with me ? ” Mina silently acquiesces, and passes 
from the room with him. 


“ We’ll go to bed, my dear, if you have no 
objection,” remarks Mr. Bretton cheerfully— 

“ and see the present in the morning. No use 
waiting up ; lovers keep no count of time ; they 
may be half an hour. Ha, ha, ha! Take my 
advieo. Frank, and follow our example.” Frank 
mutters incoherently something about having a 
smoke before he turns in ; and as Mr. and Mrs. 
Br ‘ton leave the room, throws himself upon 
the sofa and buries his head in the cushion. 
John leads the way, followed by Mina, silently 
along the passage, through the library, and into 
the conservatory. With two or three exceptions 
the coloured lamps are all burnt out, and the 
orange flowers are dimly seen, like shadowy 
white flakes, resting on their shiny leaves. 

He takes her hands and places her on the 
seat she has occupied once before that evening, 
when Frank was her companion. (She notes 
the coincidence.) 

“ I have brought you here, Mina, to give you 
a birthday gift ; but before I do so I want you 
to listen to something. A great, awkward, 
stupid fellow was foolish enough to fancy that he 
could make his cousin happy if she married 
him. He thought his love would smooth the 
pathway of her life, and shield her from all 
harm. He gained her parents’ consent to woo 
her, and in the end she promised to be his. And 
then— then another fellow came and stole her 
heart away. But still she remained loyal to her 
cousin, and thought — poor child ! — he would 
accept her sacrifice. One evening 1m overheard 
a conversation between her and the — the other 
man. Not much of it, but yet enough to 
show ” 

But Mina starts up and interrupts him, 

“ Enough, John, enough. Do not be so cruel.” 

“Cruel, child!” he replies calmly. I shall 
never be cruel any more. My birthday present 
to you, is your freedom.” 

Mina stands before him with dilated eyes, and 
gasps out, “ You are not teasing me, John ? Do 
you meau it ? is it true ? true that I am free ? ” 

“Yes, Mina, it is true.” He presses his lips # 
upon her forehead calmly, almost coldly, stern 
resolve in every movement. 

“ And youf ” she murmurs inquiringly. 

“Never mind me,” he answers, as he stoops 
to pick a tiny sprig of orange blossom, and turns 
away — a smile so sad upon his face that Mina 
puts her hands up to her eyes to shut it out. 

He meets Frank iu the hall, and quietly says, 
“ Mina wants you in the library.” Then takes 
his hat down from the hat-stand, opens the 
front door, and steps out into the cold pale 
morning light— the scent of the orange blossom 
in his hand the transient memorial of his happi- 
ness. 


THE CAVES OF ADELSBERG. 


[ From Belgravia .] 

Ant. These be lies. 

Men. Ay, that they be, and truth ; 

For truth, like woman, must be clothed with 
lies, 

Lest foolish man lack sympathy. 

Titus Andron . , act ii , scene 4. 

I think, when beginning to write about some- 
thing iu which one feels great interest, it is best 
not to go straight at the subject at once, but for 
a time to wander about a little, that one may 
get a better idea of its position, and so be able 
to come down on it with a swoop, like a hawk 
after its circllngs in the air. So I shall start 
from Vienna, and trust to Providence and luck 
to carry me on to Adelsberg. 

It appears — but of this I cannot be sure — that 
at Vienna some strange distinction, which I 
cannot understand, is made between the trains 
of grande vitesse aud petite vitesse. My reason 
for saying this appears so is the following : 

We, A. and B., booked our luggage at Vienna 
for Adelsberg, received the usual tickets — after 
the usual delay — and saw our beloved port- 
manteaus labelled “ Adelsberg.” 

We started with the train. 

“ Didn’t see the luggage put in,” said A. 

“ Nor I,” said B. “ We must ask.” 

So we asked. And we looked, and the lug- 
gage was not there. We telegraphed from the 
next station, and at Adelsberg received an an- 
swer. 

The luggage had been sent on by a later train 
to Nadresina. 

“ Can’t be right, ” said A. suspiciously, 
“ You’ve made a mistake in translating. Why 
sent on to Nadresina ?” 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” replied B. 
“This fellow says it’s because our train was 
grande vitesse, and the next petite vitesse.” 

And this is why I faucy there is some strauge 
distinction between the trains of grande vitesse 
and petite vitesse which start from Vienna. 

It was past eight p. m. when we got to Adels- 
berg, very dark, very cold, aud most drizzliugly 
wet. There was no carriage, no omnibus, at 
the station, and not one house to be seen out- 
side. 

“ Can’t go on without the luggage,” said A. 
“ How can we enjoy the caves after this ?” 

“ Not a bit,” murmured B. 

A German man, and a German woman with a 
bag, had got oui of the train with us. They 
went to the waiting room, we having been in- 
formed that the omnibus would come soon. 
They spent the intermediate time in taking out 
of the bag bread, which they ate, and a bottle of 
wine from which they drank. 

At last the omnibus came. It appeared to our 
insular gaze to be a broken-down brougham ; 
and great care seemed to have beeu taken in 
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making it, that it should be extremely heavy 
and extremely clumsy. In it we started for the 
hotel — German man, German woman, bag, and 

“ Do you think you could ask that fellow how 
far to go ?” said A. 

“I’m not quite sure,” returned B. “I believe 
I can, but I must think first.” 

So R began thinking; but before he had fin- 
ished and the question had been evolved, we 
stopped at the hotel. 

I wonder what reason there can be for the 
invariable rule throughout France and Ger- 
many, that the more desolate, empty, and 
barn-like a hotel is the larger is the yard. In 
the present case the yard was simply enormous; 
and the hotel of course — with the one exception 
of the landlady’s hair, which was a perfect 
marvel of coils and plaits and frizzes and oil — 
enormously desolate, empty, and barnlike, gave 
one the idea of the skeleton of a palace fleshed 
with the fleshing of a pigsty. 

The landlady spoke Italian. A. and B, con- 
fessed their ignorance of that language. 

“ German ?” 

“Ya, ya,” said A. pointing to B. “You speak 
it, man. Go in. Don’t be afraid.” 

So B. essayed to understand a long animated 
Germau sentence given forth by the landlady, 
which, luckily for him, ended, as most German 
speeches addressed to Englishmen do end, with 
certain words of English — “ Bets ? De caves ? 
Eat?” 

“ She wants to know,” said B. unable to re- 
press a smile of pleasure at his command 
over the German language — “she wants to 
know whether we wish to sleep here, and if we 
have come with an intention of seeing the caves. 
She would also be glad to know if we will have 
dinner.” 

“ I could have told that,” said A. “When did 
she say we are to see the caves — now, or in the 
morning ?” 

“ I think now,” replied B. doubtfully ; but we 
had better not ask too many questions at once.” 

A. smiles grimly, and we go to dinner. 

The rain was falling in a feeble half-hearted 
way when we started in the omnibus for the 
caves, and the night was pitch dark. We went 
up hill and down dale for some fifteen minutes, 
but always over rough broken stones. I had a 
vague feeling that the road we were going was 
on the edge of a precipice, but I don’t know, 
even to this day, whether the feeling was cor- 
rect or not. At last we stopped. The rain was 
still falling feebly, and it was still very dark. 
We could see that we had stopped close by a 
high bank or rock, and dimly perceived an open- 
ing into it. The driver got down, and for a 
minute we were left alone. 

The German man here began a quick address 
to us, and when he had finished his wife began 
a second quick address. 

They smiled and nodded their heads assur- 
ingly, and at last the German man, by a divine 
Inspiration, brought out the words “ Ail right.” 

“ Ya, ya,” cried his wife. “ All right, ya, all 
right and she smiled on us. 

“ What are they saying ?” asked A* 

“They are telling us,” replied B., wildly clutch- 
ing at the words “ all right,” “ that we must not 
be frightened, and we shall find everything all — 
r — proper at last.” 

Here, through the outside darkness, we began 
to see men passing along the face of the rock, 
carrying lighted candles stuck on to long pieces 
of wood, the flames throwing strange blotches 
of light around, bleared by the falling rain ; and 
at last we saw, far away through the opening in 
the rock, a glimmer of brightness, and then our 
guide returned and told us to get down. Down 
we got, walked half a dozen steps, and entered 
the opening in the rock, the entrance to the 
caves of £ delsberg. 

The German man had brought with him the 
bag, the German woman a formidable square 
bottle. Of all the misfortunes of ray life that I 
regret, I most regret the misfortune of not 
having been able to be for a longer time with 
those two. I want to know how they would 
have looked without the bag. I want to know 
whether they would have starved if deprived 
of food and drinf for sixty minutes. While we 
were with them they were always eating or 
drinking. Even in the omnibus the square 
bottle was uncorked, and they both went at it ; 
and we hadn’t been flve minutes in the caves • 
before they were cutting up an enormous 
sausage, and making, with buttered bread, 
enormous sandwiches. 

The entrance to the caves is a natural open- 
ing in the rock, of height perhaps twenty or 
thirty feet, of width twenty, and running 
straight in for two or three hundred yards. Fol- 
lowing the guide, we walked on towards the 
glimmer of light we had seen, and soon came 
upon six men holding lighted caudles, and 
standing by a wheeled double chair, running on 
rails laid down in the cave. The German wo- 
man seated herself on the chair, candles were 
given us, lighted, and away we went. We walk- 
ed some distance, almost a mile, along a large 
passage. The ground was wet, water standing 
in pools in many places. The sides and top were 
wet, water dripping down continually; and the 
rock, above and below, was brown and shining 
and oily-looking. 

“ Sehr hubsch,” said the German woman, pla- 
cidly eating her sandwich. 

“ What did she say ? ” asked A. 

“That is very pretty,” replied B. who was 
falling each moment into a wilder state of as- 
tonishment at Ills knowledge of the German 
language. “ ‘ Sehr ’ is ‘ very,” ant} ‘ hubsch ’ 
‘pretty.’” 

“Pidshe qieau the cqvq or the sandwich ?” 
asked A, sardouioally. 


“ I can’t say, replied B. “ She was looking at 
the sandwich, but she wouldn’t call a sandwich 
pretty, would she ? ’’ 

“ Quite as likely as to call this pretty, espe- 
cially when she eats as she does. I shall read 
Murray, and see what he says.” 

“ By Jove !” cried A. after a minute’s perusal 
of the book, “ we’re going right into the rock, 
and we shall come to a place one hundred aud 
sixty feet high directly, a mile from the en- 
trance, with a river running through it, and a 
bridge — look out 7” 

“Herr Murray?” said the guide, touching 
the book, and looking knowingly at A. “All 
Englishmen bring him. Read him. Very good.” 

Again there was a glimmer of light ahead, 
broken pieces of light in the passage, and sud- 
denly sides and top fell back, and we stood in 
the first cave of Adelsberg. 

How shall I describe what we then saw ! The 
wonder Is still on me. The German man and 
the German woman ceased for an instant even 
from eating, that they might the better look. A. 
stared with big eyes, and freed himself from 
his burden of wonder by an emphatic “damn 
while B. tried vainly to drown his amazement in 
tears. 

We stood at the side of an enormous cavern, 
one mile from the place we had entered at, 
hundreds of f»et below the surface of the earth. 
Fifty or sixty candles had been placed about, 
but the huge cavern was only dimly lighted, 
and black masses of shadow were left in its 
comers untouched. Above, the broken rocky 
roof rose sheer away, till one hundred and sixty 
feet from the ground ; below again a broken 
rocky floor, and a river running^ swiftly along, 
breaking the stillness with its clatter and splash. 
In front of us the floor rose gradually, till lost 
in shadow ; but we could see a bridge crossing 
the river, which there ran far below in the bed 
it had cut through the rocks. The place was 
Infinitely vast, infinitely solemn : and yet there 
was a strange mockery in it. The river alone 
made any sound, flowing on always. Down far 
below the surface of the earth, far away from 
men and their homes, it seemed to laugh at us 
and our powerlessness and Ignorance. For ages 
and ages it had flowed, resistless in its insidious 
gentleness, eating its course through the soft 
earth and hard rock, now out in the sunlight 
watching the vain lives of men, and again in 
the darkness laughing over its experience, 
glorying in its immunity from mankind’s hopes 
and fears. 

“ Sehr hubsch,” said the German woman ; and 
with a sigh she took from the bag two pieces of 
buttered bread and one piece of sausage, and 
amalgamated them into a sandwich. 

“There she goes again,” said A. with a look of 
disgust. “She must be a confoundedly expensive 
woman for a wife. I can’t stand it; let’s try and 
get away from them.” 

But, try as we would, they kept close to us, 
and for the three hours we were underground 
we never lost sight of them and their square 
bottle and sandwiches. 

At last, when familiarity had somewhat 
weakened our spell of wonder, we went on 
slowly up the broken rocky ground of the cave, 
wet with the perpetual dripping of water, and 
crossed the bridge high above the river. Sud- 
denly there was a crash that echoed sharply, 
and then again only the sound of the river. The 
guide made a voluble speech to the Germans, 
and they instantly, hugging the square bottle 
and bag affectionately, hurried away over the 
bridge; then turning to us, he said smilingly : 

“ Rock fall. See, very near. Many fall some- 
times. Kill once man. We go other cave. That 
one much finer.” 

Over the bridge we went, up the broken rocky 
ground, till we came to the limit of the huge 
cave, and found a low narrow exit, down which 
we could see the German man and his wife 
cautiously proceeding, their candles throwing 
strange shadows and lights in the darkness. 

“ Sehr wonderful, next cave,” said the guide, 
always speaking with an air of pity lor our 
ignorance of German, balanced, however, with 
an assuring nod that spoke as clearly as Lord 
Purleigh’s, Stnd said, “No matter. You are 
stupid. Never mind. I can make you under- 
stand.” 

Before again starting I turned back alone to 
look at the cave we were leaving. Two men 
we had not before noticed were busily engaged 
in blowing out the candles, and putting them 
away in little boxes they held. The shadows 
had grown blacker, and grew blacker and 
heavier each moment as the light decreased. I 
could see noting above ; all was lost in shadow, 
thick, impenetrable. I could not trace the sides 
but here and there, where a candle threw a 
tiny broken circle of light. The river I could 
hear and trace with my eyes, flowing on like 
ink, catching now and again a spark of bright- 
ness. The shadows grew blacker and heavier, 
and I turned away with relief and entered the 
little passago down whiph the others had gone. 

This passage was small and low, and I noticed, 
as I hurried along, that there was a complete 
change in the character of the rocks. Above, 
below, and on all sides, as ever, there was damp 
moisture, water falling and standing in pools 
and dripping continually ; but the rocks had 
lost their blackness, and were now white and 
yellow. Stalactites depended here and there, and 
now and again a stalagmite stood upright 

When I got up to the others, the German 
woman was peacefully slumbering on the Rouble 
chair, as she was slowly pushed forward, hold- 
ing to l^er hosorq the square bottle ; and now 
and then she would murmur dreamily* with her 
eyes fast shut, “Sehr huhscb,” and her hus- 
band, trudging by her side with the bag, invari- 
ably replied, “ Ya, ya; sehr hubsch.” 


“ Couldn’t you manage to bribe some of these 
fellows to go forward and take out one of the 
rails?” said A. to B. in a whisper. “We must get 
rid of those two somehow. How the dence can 
we get up any sentiment about the place with 
them near us ? Do try, there’s a good fellow.” 
“I’m afraid, really I don’t know enough 
German for that,” replied B. in a voice of assum- 
ed sadness. “It would require a knowledge, you 
see, of engineering and — ” 

“ Not a bit, my dear fellow, said A. “ Haven’t 
the slightest doubt these fellows were in the 
war, and ” 

“ New cave, very new,” broke in the guide at 
this moment. “ Herr Murray say him best.” 
Twist went the passage to the left, back again 
to the right, then the sides and the top fell back, 
and we stood in second cave. 

If the caves of Adelsberg were developed by 
pure chance or by certain fixed laws, which 
comes to much the same thing, this same 
chance or these fixed laws must be excellently 
well up in the knowledge of theatrical effect. 
The first cave was sombre, vast ; it overwhelmed 
you with a vague sense' of mystery and age. 
The second, that we now stood in, lighted 
simply, as the other, with somes fifty candles, 
glittered from side to side, from top to bottom, 
in great masses of shining white aud yellow and 
brown, in smaller lights touching sharply here 
and there of bright red and blue and green ; the 
whole place was light, airy, fantastic. Stalac 
tites of every form and every size and color 
hung, covering completely, in their myriads, 
the far-spreading roof; here depending straight 
to the ground, and joiniug with an ascending 
stalagmite into a mighty column ; there lacing 
ten or twenty together, forming the most deli- 
cate tracery; again joining and parting and 
crossing till they made a vast labyrinth of 
sinuous forms. Stamagtites of every shape and 
every size aud color rose up numberless from 
the ground, and now approaching, now joining, 
the stalactites from above, helped to perfect 
the strangeness and wild fantasy of the place. 
The cave was enormous in size, but its size was 
not oppressive : shadows sat in places, but they 
were thinned and terrorless in the airy bright- 
ess. \ 

“Like reading ‘Don Juan’ afer « Paradise 
Lost,’ ” said A. sent^ntiously. « Let’s see what 
Murray says.” 

Soon after entering the cave, to our intense 
relief, the German man aud German woman, 
with their square bottle and sausage sandwiches, 
left us for a time. It is true they were not out 
of sight, but to have the square bottle fifty yards 
away was a great thing. It appears that some 
barbarously ingenious person or persons have 
discovered likenesses in the various stalactites 
and stalagmites to various material objects on 
the surface of the earth, and the guide, approv- 
ing, is accustomed to declare these likenesses to 
all entering the caves. 

We had not been in one minute before he be- 
gan. A thin transparent rib, formed by the 
dripping moisture, stood out from the side ; the 
light of a candle shone brightly through it, 
showing most glorious shades of red and blue 
and green. 

1 Dese,” said the guide, his eyes sparkling with 
delight — “ dese is a comm.” 

“ A what ? ” asked A. 

“ A comm,” replied our guide, with an assur- 
ing nod. “ O yes, deses a comm. 

“ I think,” said B. looking doubtfully at the 
guide, “ I think he means it is a comb.” 

“ Ya, ya, dat is so. A comm, ya. And dese.” 
And here he passed on to another place. “ And 
dese.” 

“ A comb ! ” cried A. with a look of disgust. 

“ I suppose he’ll go through all the things. The 
next will be a brush, of course, and then — Let’s 
go to the other side ; I can’t stand it.” 

But the German man and the German woman 
were in a wild state of delight at this new dis- 
covery. They stuck closely to the guide, car- 
ried him by force to every strange form they 
could flDd, and asked him eagerly, “Was ist 
das ? ” Organs, teapots, lions, monkeys, water- 
falls, and elephants they found in vast num- 
bers, and at last we rejoined them, staring in 
fixed admiration at a strange lump of stalag- 
mite. 

“ Dese,” said the guide to us, with a smile of 
pity for our bad taste in not having accompa- 
nied him the whole way — “ dese is a leg of 
bacon.” 

1 \ a, ya,” said the German and his wife 
sadly, guessing instinctively what had been 
said ; “ es ist ; ” and they gazed on it in fond 
regret, as a starving gourmand in the desert 
would stare on a petrified sweetbread if he 
chanced to find one. 

This miserable delight in discovering in inde- 
finite forms of beauty definite likenesses to 
material objects of ordinary life is, I fear, com- 
mon to nearly all people of all nations. At this 
present time I can think of only two individuals 
who are free from it — myself and you, most 
loved reader. How often have we been looking 
at some glorious sunset, and been suddenly 
roused from placid contemplation by the disco- 
very of a friend that “ that cloud by the sun, the 
red one, you know, tinged with gold, looks just 
like a lobster, doesn’t it ? ” — at a glorious open 
English fire, and been maddened by the inge- 
nuity of a friend who peoples it with arms and 
legs and faces and crocodiles ? How often have 
we sat in ecstasy listening to Beethoven and 
Mozart, and been suddenly tumbled back into 
common-place life by a whispered communica- 
tion that “ ‘ The dark Girl dressed in Blue ’ 
begins just like this, old man ?’* Let us, most 
loved reader, drink confusion to this confounded 
definiteness. What must become of poetry and 
sentiment if the world goes on much longer in 


its present course ? Even now, how can one 
write to one’s mistress, and compare her to the 
rising sun or full moon, when the sun and 
moon are no longer unknown mysterious 
sources of light, life, and madness, but mere 
lumps of matter, whose compositions we know 
as well as that of our own Odger-and-Salisbury- 
inhabited planet ? 

“ By Jove, listen to this, B.,” cried A., his eyes 
fixed on Murray. “ It says that * the extreme 
antiquity of these enormous caverns may be, in 
some slight degree, imagined from the results 
of an empirical experiment which determined 
conclusively that the water— containing lime 
and other ingredients in solution — formed no 
perceptible deposit in thirty years, while one 
vast column in the second of these caves is sixty 
feet.in height and forty in circumference.* By 
Jove! where is the column ! That must be it; 
let’s measure.” 

So A, with his stick, measured the column, 
and found it the size Murray had said. 

“ It must have taken,” said A., looking in 
thoughtful wonder at the column, “ a thousand 
years, at least, to grow that size.” 

“ I should have fancied, myself,” murmured 
B., doubtfully, “ it would have taken longer than 
that.” 

“ It must have taken,” said A., after a pause, 
during which he and B. continued to stare at 
the column, “ a million years, at least, to grow 
that size.” 

“ I should have fancied, myself, it would have 
taken longer than that, said B., less doubt- 
ingly.” 

“ By Jove,” said A, after a long pause, and in 
sheer desperation, “ no fellow can tell how long 
it must have taken— billions and billions of 
years. I wonder whether Murray believes in 
the Old Testament ? ” 

We stood looking, I know not how long, at 
this timeless form. At last B. broke out 
wildly. 

“ I must get away, A, right away ; I can’t 
stand it. Fancy this place being all quiet for 
I don’t know how long ; and this thing growing 
about the size of a sugar-plum bigger every 
thirty years, and now being so big ! It’s awful ; 

I can’t stand it.” 

“ I should like,” said A. sententiously, as we 
walked away, “ to know whether Murray be- 
lieves in the Old Testament.” 

Often before I saw that cave I have dreamt at 
night that I have fallen from my bed, and 
started a wild descent through eternal sphee. 
The feeling was awful; eternity oppressed 
me. But standing before that pillar, trying to 
realize its immense age, the oppression of 
feeling was far worse. 

Sba’n’t look at that again,” said A. “ Horrid 
feeling, thinking of it. Seems as if all the laws 
of gravity were wrong, and there was no top 
or bottom or side to anything.” 

After the discovery of the leg of bacon, the 
curiosity of the German man and woman began 
to abate ; and the guide himself, I fancy, got 
somewhat tired of answering their numerous 
questions, for he commenced to trade widly on 
their belief — the next thing they referred to 
being, he declared, a giraffe ; and the next, 
he affirmed with a pretty calm face to be a 
ghost. The suspicions of the Germans, that he 
was not strictly telling the truth, seemed to bo 
aroused by this, for they asked him no more 
questions ; but after another look of admiration 
at the leg of bacon, came with us out of the 
cave. 

“ How many more are there ? ” said A., as we 
entered another passage, now low and narrow, 
now high and wide, but always clothed with 
white stalactites and stalagmites. 

“ More ? Many more. Very. Come big cave 
where people dance. Other cave, where con- 
cert-room. Come other waterfall,” replied the 
guide, smiling and nodding his head. 

In all, we were three full hours wandering in 
these caverns. At some point — where, I now 
forget — the rail laid down ended, and the Ger- 
man woman had to leave her chair and walk. 
She feil in most cheerfully with the necessity, 
and taking her husband’s arm, stumbled along 
sleepily, with fast closed eyes, and trusting im- 
plicitly to his guidance. Now and again he 
would murmur, “ Sehr hubsch ; ” and she, 
trying hard, but unsuccessfully, to open her 
eyes, would dutifully echo, “ Sehrhubsch.” It 
was at the farthest point we reached that they 
mournfully are the last of the sausage, and 
emptied the square bottle ; and then the Ger- 
man, after an address to the guide, placed the 
said bottle in the very extremity of the cave, 
and carefully* pressed down into it the cork. 
The guide smiled, and pointing to the German, 
turned to us and said : 

“ He very funny man. He make feon for all 
who come here. Dey tink dese spirits , but dere 
is none. Eh ? ” Aud he and the German went 
into a roar of laughter, which the echoes took 
up aud broke hideously. 

“ Horrible,” said A, turning away, u Can’t he 
be content with eating sandwiches ? Ought to 
be kicked for making such a vl\e pun.” 

IIow many caverns we saw, I know noL 
There was the dance-room, as our guide called 
it — a huge place, with a smooth floor of sand 
and long wooden benches here and there ; about 
the last sort of place one would expect to find 
there. Then there was the concert-room* so 
called from a strange mass of long stalactites 
and stalagmites at one end that looked curiously 
like an organ. There was the waterfall, formed 
by the moisture falling over a smooth rock — 

“ though some tinks it more like umbrellla ? 
said the guide interrogatively. 

At last, tired ou,t with our underground wan- 
derings, and sleepy with such unwonted exer. .. 
else of our sense of wonder, we turned back* 
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Dark shore, and desolate sky 
Unquickened by a star; 

Sad sea where wandering sails are lost 
In night afar ! 

No human presence sweet* 

Nor other sound beside, 

Save that to silence near akin — 

The ebbing tide 

Only a lonely wreck 

High on the lonely beach, 

Whose hopelessness defies at last 
The breaker’s reach. 

O Earth that keeps no watch, 

O Heaven that lights no star, 

He is who cares for every sail, 

Each broken spar ! 


.SULftTC TIE EAT. 


Valentine Hardy, jet. twenty-four, might be 
considered a favorite of fortune ; he had a good 
appearance ; a nice little income paid him by a 
grateful nation for six hours’ attendance daily in 
the Wafer Department of Somerset House; was 
supplemented by an almost equal amount ac- 
cruing frpm private property, and he had mar- 
ried the object of his heart’s adoration, one of 
tbe prettiest girls in all England, to wit, Felicia 
Hope ; but (that plaguy conjunction generally 
steps In as an alloy) — but Felicia’s mother had 
permanently taken up her abode in the neat lit- 
tle house at Bayswater which Val had provided 
for his living treasure. 

Felicia was the only offspring of her mother’s 
union with the late Colonel Hope, of the Bom- 
bay No. 1., and had left India but a year when 
mischievous Cupid threw her in the way of Val 
Hardy. They met, they loved ; he proposed, and 
she accepted him. It was quite a love match : 
Val’s income was not sufficient to make it worth 
the while of a dashing brunette to wed him so- 
lely for that; and, on the other hand, Mrs. Hope 
had but just enough to maintain her position in 
the world. 

Felicia’s mamma, was still in what some per- 
sons term the prime of womanhood ; she was 
not vain enough to think she could pass for her 
daughter’s elder sister, but few would have 
taken her to have reached the age of forty-two. 
Her husband twenty-two years previously had 
fallen in love with her tender brown eyes and 
rose-tinted cheeks ; even now the eyes had not 
lost their old expression ; and though the hot 
Indian sun had driven away the former fresh 
healthy look, leaving in its place a tint more 
subdued in tone, Mrs. Hope was still a very at- 
tractive woman. Grizzled colonels and tanned 
majors who knew her amiability, womanly 
sympathy, and devotion to their deceased com- 
rade, had more than once hinted that the ma- 
trimonial market was still open to her ; and 
jealousy and heart-burning had reigned in the 
little settlement of Borriogboolah Gha, up the 
country, ere the Colonel’s widow and her only 
child resolved to return to England. But Mrs. 
Hope smiled sadly and shook her head ; she 
was deaf to all flattery ; the citadel of her love 
was impregnable, and her future now was bound 
up in the happiness of her child. At one time 
— soon after the Colonel and his wife arrived 
out, when her spirits were less buoyant than 
they had been of late years — there was a rumor 
that, had her wishes been consulted, she would 
far rather have been the spouse of a certain ci- 
vilian in England than have journeyed to India 
the bride of Colonel Hope. This, however, was 
only a rumor, born no one knew where or how ; 
and when her new acquaintances witnessed her 
assiduity to her husband, and saw the color re- 
turning to her cheeks, the rumor died away in 
the obscurity in which it had arisen ; certainly 
it had never reached the ears of Felicia. 

The day Val Hardy sought the consent of 
Mrs. Hope to the marriage was probably one of 
the most miserable the trio had ever spent. Val 
(who really was a soft-hearted fellow, despite 
his burly form and thick moustache), when he 
witnessed the emotion of his future mother-in- 
law, considered himself one of the most despi- 
cable creatures in the world. Mrs. Hope amid 
her tears told him of the yearning love with 
which she had watched the growth of her off- 
spring from Infancy to childhood, and thence to 
blushing blooming womanhood, and how she 
had hoped they might have spent many future 
years together ; at which the young lover felt 
his own eyes moistening, and stammered forth 
the suggestion, that though Felicia was about 
to become his wife, tbe mother and daughter 
might still remain undivided. Mrs. Hope shook 
her head ; henceforth, she said, Felicia’s first 
care must be for her husband, as hers had been 
twenty-two years before — that for him she 
should sacrifice the home and friends of her 
youth, existing, trusting only in his love ; the 
struggle of separation would be great, but she 
must nerve herself as she had done for former 
trials, and— and— But here Mrs. Hope fairly 
broke down, and could say no more. 

Now, under these circumstances, Val’s sym- 
pathetic nature could not do less than repeat 
that the desire to separate Felicia from the 
tender guardian of her youth was farthest from 
him ; he trusted— nay, would take it as a spe- 


cial favor, if Mrs. Hope would take up her abode 
with them. He called upon Felicia to aid him 
in his pleading. The young people knelt before 
the distressed matron, whose face was buried in 
the sofa pillows ; and the result of this little 
episode was, that when Val took his leave at 
night, it was a thoroughly understood thing that 
Mrs. Hope was to merge her home into that of 
her daughter. 

Val’s relatives were few, and were scattered 
over various parts of the world ; so he confided 
— for a young lover must disclose his hopes aad 
fears to some one — many of the aspirations of 
his heart to a certain Herbert Price, who 
chanced to belong to the same social club which 
Valentine in his - early manhood had been in- 
duced to join. Price was many years his friend’s 
senior, — indeed, he confessed he was over forty, 
— and though their occupations were dissimilar, 
Price being a contributor of “ leaders” and “ re- 
views” to a newspaper, and having to work hard 
for a limited amount of pay, a certain sympa- 
thy, speedily ripening into friendship, sprang up 
between them. The journalist was a bachelor, 
living in musty chambers in a street off the 
Strand, and Val knew nothing of his early ca- 
reer, friends, or connections ; but whenever the 
young fellow was in any strait, he always found 
Price able to put him in the right road to ex- 
tricate himself. Price was not a clever man ; 
but he had met with many disappointments 
and difficulties on his way through life, and had 
thereby gained an experience and worldly know- 
ledge not to be attained by those curled darlings 
whose path through the world lies smooth and 
inviting. Herbert Price had trodden many 
though pebbles in his time, and had still a recol- 
lection of their unpleasantness. To him, there- 
fore, one evening in the smoking-room of the 
London Wanderers, Val communicated the fact 
that he was about to be married, and that his 
betrothed’s mother would take up her abode 
with him ; to which responded Price, shaking 
the ashes from his brier-root and refilling : 

“ It’ll never do ; you’ll find all sorts of little 
things at present undreamt of crop up to disturb 
your happiness. Of course, it makes a difference 
the lady being your wife’s mother, and not your 
own ; but take my advice, and provide for the 
old lady in some other way.” 

“ But she isn’t an old lady ; she’s a robust ac- 
tive woman, fond of taking a leading part in 
in all that may be going on, and thoroughly de- 
voted to us both.” 

“That’s where the mischief lies : she’ll be so 
anxious for your interests that she won’t let 
either of you have a moment’s peace. However, 
I don’t want to supply a wet blanket for any of 
your plans, which have doubtless been well con- 
sidered. I have given you my advice ; so now 
suppose we change the subject.” 

With that the sage took up the evening paper, 
and turned the conversation ; but Val was silent 
and self-absorbed, and soon after departed to 
bis own lodging, feeling not quite so well satis- 
fied with the wisdom of the little arrangement 
respecting Mrs. Hope’s domicile as he had been 
when he set out. 

Later on, however, when he reached the abode 
of his betrothed, and was greeted by his pros- 
pective mother-in-law’s beaming smile, when 
he observed the solicitous care and maternal 
pride with which she regarded Felicia, Valen- 
tine Hardy, good fellow as he was, had not the 
heart to communicate his fears. Perhaps, after 
all, Price’s opinion was not worth having ; and 
even were it a fact that young wives were, in 
the conduct of their new households, as a rule 
best left to themselves, his Felicia was different 
from the ordinary run of women. O sweet gla- 
mour of love, that so effectually hides from us 
the imperfections of the one being dearest to 
our heart ! So Val Hardy, despite sundry dlsa- 
greable inward promptings, remained faithful to 
the plan he had himself proposed, threw up the 
society of the London Wanderers, got married, 
and, on the expiry of the honeymoon, brought 
Felicia to their new home in Minerva-terrace, 
finding everything prepared for their reception, 
and Mrs. Hope thoroughly installed. 

The position Mrs. Hope had assumed she 
firmly maintained. Solely to save the young 
people trouble, she had taken upon herself the 
entire arrangement of the furniture ; she had 
been engaged in wordy contests with the land- 
lord relative to sundry details of white-washing, 
paper-hanging, and painting, and, of course, had 
carried her every point. The servants were of 
her own engaging ; she had decided upon the 
butcher, baker, and milk-man of the neigh- 
bourhood to be patronised ; a gardener had been 
spoken to relative to periodical visits to the 
small space of ground in the rear of the house, 
and had already planted the flowers Mrs. Hope 
thought most suitable ; in short, all Felicia and 
Val had to do was to return t > be welcomed by 
their happy and now all powerful mamma. 
Mrs. Hope kept the keys ; Mrs. Hope ordered 
and dispensed everything ; in point of fact, Mrs. 
Hope was mistress of all she surveyed. 

Now, for a time, this was pleasant enough. 
The doting young husband had no thought of 
any thing or any one but his Felicia, and did 
not want to be bothered with household details, 
whilst his beautiful spouse regarded her mam- 
ma’s efforts with every token of thankfulness. 
But by and by came change. The fervid 
sunny days of summer yielded to the chills of 
winter; the opera season was at an end; there 
were no pleasant walks of an evening in by- 
paths of Kensington-gardens ; the flower-shows 
were over, and it was cheerlul after tea to sit by 
the warm fire-side and enjoy the comforts of 
home. At this period was it that Felicia began 
to realise she was little more than a visitor in 
her own pleasant palace, whilst Val suddenly 


made the discovery that the real director of the 
household was his mother-in-law. The young 
couple would not at first acknowledge the mis- 
take they had committed; but on one special 
occasion, after Mrs. Hope had had a particularly 
fatiguing day of it, an l had scurried the servants 
from room tcroom until symptoms of rebellion 
became apparent in the lower regions of the 
house, Val ventured to hint to his wife that he 
thOKight it •would be all the better if she took a 
m aIC active part in the domestic arrangements; 
at which Felicia burst into tears, and admitted 
t hat she felt disappointed at not being allowed 
herself to hold the reins of government. What 
was to be done ? Mamma was so kind and con- 
siderate in relieving her of all worry and 
harass, and, then again, mamma managed the 
servants so well. Both husband and wife read- 
ily admitted that all Mrs. Hope’s services were 
like those performed by the celebrated Mrs. 
Gargery, solely out of “ that goodness of her 
heart;” still the state of affairs was not satis- 
factory. Weeks passed on, and the situation re- 
mained unaltered. Once, indeed, Val had, at 
break fast- time, timidly hinted that he thought 
it a shame so much responsibility should be 
thrown upon Mrs. Hope ; but she would not let 
him finish his sentence. A tear rose to her soft 
brown eyes, and placing her hand upon his, she 
murmured r “ No, dear Valentine, do not think 
I feel any weight of care or responsibility. It 
was by your wish I came into this house, and 
the thought of living with my child after she 
became another’s has made me inexpressibly 
happy. For years past, I looked forward with 
dread to the day when her hand would be sought 
in marriage, and when my eyes would cease to 
be gladdened by her presence but at occasional 
and perhaps long intervals. You, Valentine, 
dissipated my fears : she is still my child, and 

though I have resigned her to your care, she is 
no more a stranger to me than when she rested 
upon my bosom. All I do in this house is a 
pleasure to me. I feel I am working for those 
I love, and I do my utmost to relieve them of 
all vexatious care.” 

At this, kind-hearted Val and his wife pro- 
tested that any idea of separation from their 
dear mother was farthest from their thoughts. 
Mrs. Hope’s little speech was, however, not yet 
at an end : when her children would allow, she 
resumed (her voice now somewhat tremulous) : 
“If I thought either of you wished mo gone, I 
would not vex you with my presence an hour 
longer. Deny me the privilege of working for 
you, and I am miserable ; let me go on easing 
your cares, and I have attained the extent of my 
desires. Ah, now, silly ones, tell me you were 
only laughing at your poor old mother.” 

She rose from the table, and clasping her 
daughter (now, of course, in tears) in her arms, 
gazed wistfully into Valentine’s face. The young 
husband felt a guilty flush rise to his cheek, but 
he had not the courage to tell her the truth. 
Apparently satisfied, the blooming widow re- 
sumed her seat, looking once more as bright, 
fresh, and beautifal as a summer landscape lit 
by the rays of the morning sun. 

“ She’s a splendid creature,” said Valentine 
to himself, as he set forth upon his official 
duties. “By Jove, if I was not the husband of 
the daughter, I’d wed the mother.” 

The same afternoon, by mere accident, Val 
met his old acquaintance, Herbert Price. Since 
the evening the latter had given the young lover 
his memorable advice, they had not seen each 
other. Price was too much a man of the world 
to feel any pique at failing to receive from his 
club crony any intimation of the change in his 
life*; so when Hardy offered him his hand, they 
were as great chums again as though they had 
parted but the day before. 

“Well, old man,” said Valentine, “it’s all 
come about Just as you said. The mother’s a 
good soul, but an awful bore. Won’t let my wife 
do a single thing, and treats me as though I 
were a pet spaniel of a scarce breed. She’s so 
deuced kind and considerate, and of such an 
amiable disposition, that you can’t quarrel with 
her.” 

“Just the most awkward kind of mother-in- 
law to deal with.” 

“Exactly. If she was a violent cantankerous 
old woman, I might give her a bit of my mind ; 
whereas now, whenever I attempt to hint that 
it would be quite as well if my wife took the 
management of the bouse into her own hauds, 

I feel’as though I /were an accomplished poisoner, 
just about to give my victim the fluishlng 
dose.” 

“ I see your position,” remarked Price, “ and 
it reminds me of the old fable of the mice and 
the cat.” 

“ What fable is that ?” 

“ Listen. Once upon a time there was a colony 
of mice, whose eager desire it was to make a 
safe raid upon a certain heap of corn. In the 
same barn, however, dwelt a particularly 
watchful cat, and when sundry of the rasher 
mice ventured to dhfport themselves upon the 
coveted grain, fearful was the havoc made in 
their ranks. Council after council was held, and 
at length it was determined that something 
should be done in order that token might be 
given of the cat’s approach. A brilliant idea 
then struck a spruce young mouseling, and 
springing upon his hind legs, he said : “What if 
a bell were put around the wily creature’s neck?” 
For a brief space the novelty of the scheme 
struck the council with admiration. Then rose 
a gray grizzled mouse, practical and experienced 
fron^the end of his whiskers to the tip of his 
tail, and gravely said : “ What my young friend 
has suggested is most creditable to his inven- 
tive faculties, but ivho's to bell the cat ! ” 

“ By Jove, you’ve hit it, old man. Come down 
and see our cat — I mean my mother-in-law — 


and judge for yourself the extreme difficulty of 
my position. Return with me this evening.” 

’•« No, no,” pleaded Price ; “I’m a bashful old 
fellow, and unused to the society of ladies.” 

“ I won’t take a denial. Call for me at the 
Wafer Department at a quarter to four. We 
can have a cosy chat this evening, and wind 
up with a friendly rubber.” 

Herbert Price hesitated, and was lost. He 
liked Valentine Hardy better than any of his 
casual acquaintances, and at length was induced 
to promise that he would accompany him to 
Bays-water. The journalist shunned and affected 
to despise female society ; but beneath his some- 
what rough exterior and bluffness of speech, 
there was a chord which vibrated with won- 
drous resonance whenever the sound of a certain 
name rang in his ear, and awoke sad painful 
memories — memories of days long departed, 
when the future had seemed tinged with the 
most roseate hues of promise. 

When Val rushed off to resume his duties, 
Herbert Price wished in his heart that he had 
not that afternoon met his young friend ; but 
he had given his word that he would spend the 
evening with him, and accordingly, at the time 
appointed, they mounted the box-seat of an 
omnibus, and were soon rattling along the busy 
thoroughfares. Before the young husband had 
concluded extolling the virtues of his wife, they 
had arrived at Minerva-terrace, and in a few 
minutes Price was in the presence of the win- 
some little woman who had so completely en- 
slaved Valentine's affections. Mamma, it ap- 
peared, had gone to the West-end, to fulfil the 
great feminine duty of “ shopping,” and having 
several calls to make, was not expected home 
until seven o’clock. The mere announcement 
that Herbert Price had been for many years a 
faithful friend of her husband’s, was enough to 
insure, for him a hearty welcome from Felicia. 
The gray-haired cynic, won by her bright smiles 
and simple grace, soon recovered his self- pas- 
session, and ere an hour had passed began to 
reflect that after all, perhaps, his experience of 
woman-kind had not been sufficient to warrant 
the outbursts of spleen in which he had so of- 
ten indulged respecting the sex. 

“ Val Hardy, you are a lucky man,” he said, 
when after tea the two men strolled into the 
garden. 

Minerva-terrace had been built when land at 
Bayswater was less valuable than now, and the 
taste of Mrs. Hope, combined^with the skill of 
the gardener, had done much for the little space 
at their disposal. A pond of about the capacity 
of a good-sized washi ng-tub had been constructed 
in the centre, and in it some half-dozen fat 
sleepy goldfish swam, whilst at the extreme end 
was a summer-house ingeniously surrounded by 
rockery, over which trailed stonecrop, ferns, and 
creeping plants. This summer-house was, iu 
the eyes of Felicia and her husband, a perfect 
little Paradise; here, on summer afternoons, 
when Val was In town, the young wife would 
stray, her thoughts busy with her husband, 
whilst her fingers were employed in embroidery 
or some other feminine nicknack. The place 
was a trifle damper than such resorts usually are, 
and the snails and spiders had taken to it even 
before Its erection had been completed ; but the 
romantic young lovers took no heed of such 
minute dhayriments. Spiders are no new crea- 
tion; doubless they swarmed around Juliet’s 
balcony, and perhaps there were myriads near 
the bank in Portia’s garden at Belmont, where 
Lorenzo and Jessiqa sat by moon-light, and lis- 
tened to the sweet harmonies stealing upon 
their entraced ears. When did romance take 
note of spiders ? ’Tis only with advancing years 
when the golden age of youth is past, when the 
blood creeps sluggishly through the veins, and 
the impulses of the heart yield to the calm Judg- 
ments of the head, that we vote damp grot- 
toes and mossy banks the parents of rheumatic 
pains, neuralgic torments, and the other ills to 
which flesh (and especially old flesh) is subject. 

“Your wife is charming,” continued Price; 
“ if she inherits her virtues from her mother, 
you have nothing to complain of.” 

“ Well, you’ll soon have an opportunity of 
Judging for yourself, for if I mistake not, that is 
her knock,” replied Valentine, as the echo of a 
rat-tat floated through the house and along the 
garden to the grotto in which the friends were 
seated. The neighbouring church clocks had 
long since chimed seven, and the period of the 
year being spring, a mellow twilight was ra- 
pidly envelopping the earth. Just as Val and 
his friend were about to leave their hiding-place, 
with the view of entering the house, the dicing- 
room window opened, and the forms of two 
ladies were seen descending the verandah steps. 

“We may as well remain where we are,” said 
Val, pausing, “for see, the ladies are about to 
join us.” 

Presently Felicia and her mother approached, 
and Val went through te stereotyped form of 
introducing his companion to Mrs. Hope; but no 
sooner did the words. “ Mr. Herbert Price ” 
escape his lips than she grasped her daughter’s 
arm, and suddenly dr<w back a feWpaces. 

“ Mamma dear,” cried Felicia, startled by the 
sudden movement, “ what ails you ? ” 

“Nothing, nothing, my child,” murmured 
Mrs. Hope; “a spasm, nothing more. It is gone 
now.” 

With the sound of her voice Herbert Price’s 
cheelc flushed, and his heart beat violently. He 
was at the back of the grotto, and fpr a few se- 
conds leant against the rockwork for support. 
The semi-darkness which prevailed concealed 
the agitation occasioned by the accents of a voice, 
whose every note had once thrilled his soul, but 
which he had never expected to hear again. 
Quickly recovering himself, however, he ad- 
vanced, and bowing stiffly, said, “If I mistake 
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not, I knew Mrs. Hope when she bore another 

name.” 

44 Dear me, how strange, mamma !” said Fe- 
licia. “ Can it be possible that you knew Mr. 
Price before you were married ?” 

“Mr Price is not mistaken,” responded Mrs. 
Hope ; 44 before I wedded your father we often 
met. 

Obeying a sign made him by his guest, Valen- 
tine drew to the side of his wife, and taking her 
arm,said,“Perharps, Felicia, two such long- parted 
friends may have much to say to each other, 
and we may be in the way.” The young man 
has never yet comprehended how, from the few 
words spoken on either side, he felt that his 
n other-in-law and Herbert Price desired to be 
alone. It was one of those instinctive thoughts 
that come but seldom iu a lifetime — a thought 
upon which we at once act without further con- 
sideration. Felicia felt no such impulse, but 
calmly submitted to the superior will of he. 
husband, and together they entered the house 
For a few moments the elderly pair left in the 
garden were silent. Herbert Price still stood by 
the entrance to the grotto, whilst Mrs. Hope re- 
mained a few feet from him, nervously destroy- 
ing a half-blossomed rose she had just gathered. 

«I feel,” he said, “that some explanation 
should be made of my presence. Having been 
acquainted with Mr. Hardy for some years, I 
came by his invitation to be introduced to his 
wife and home. Believe me, had I expected to 
meet in Mrs.Hardy’s mother the Blanche Tressell 
I once knew, no power, no influence in the whole 
world could have persuaded me to be here.” 
He spoke thickly, his emotion betraying itself 
in every word he uttered, whilst his limbs trem- 
bled as though ague-stricken. 

« I do believe it, for I know it to be the truth. 
Mr, Price — Herbert, I merit all your scorn and 
reproach ; but were you acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which led to my conduct twenty-two 
years since, you would look with an extenuating 
eye upon my crime, e’en though you might 
not be able to forgive me. Shall I proceed ?” 
She involuntarily drew towards him, but he 
made no movement, save a slight inclination 
of his head for her to continue her story. 

“Long before I wedded Colonel Hope, my 
father was deeply involved in debt; a combina- 
tion of commercial misfortunes dragged him 
deeper and deeper into the slough of bankruptcy, 
and he knew that an accident might any day lead 
to a disclosure of the true state of his affairs 
Though not vehemently opposing my betrothal 
to you, he took care during your absence in Aus- 
tralia, whither you had gone on a special mis- 
sion connected with the journal upon which you 
were engaged, to advocate the claims of Colonel 
Hope, then home from India on furlough. Your 
rival was assiduous in his attentions, and if he 
was much older than myself, could boast of a 
handsome income in addition to his pay. He 
became a favourite with my father, and was a 
constant visitor. Day by day attempts were 
made on all sides to undermine my constancy, 
for I loved you, Herbert, truly, fondly, with all 
the fresh affection of budding womanhood. One 
day, worn and harassed with business disap- 
pointments, my father lay upon a sick-bed 
dangerously ill, the doctors despairing of his re- 
covery. Calling me to his side, he declared 
that naught could bring peace to his last mo- 
ments but the promise that I would become 
Colonel Hope’s bride. Terrified and heart-sick, 

I gave my hand to your rival. Shortly after that 
my father died. Though I dared not write to 
you, I hoped that you would have returned to 
claim me. But the months passed; Colonel 
Hope’s leave of absence was on the point of ex- 
piring, and he sought the fulfilment of my pro- 
mise. A week after our marriage we embarked 
for India, whither I remained until a year after 
his death. I had never heard of you in the in- 
terval, and deemed that, like myself, you had 
wedded another. To my husband I was a faith- 
ful true wife : he knew my love was not his, 
but lie was satisfied with the respect and consi- 
deration I paid him. For you, Herbert, my love 
has never wavered. It has lain dormant In 
my breast for years, but with this meeting has 
again sprung iuto life with all the freshness of 
youth.” Tears sprang to her eyes as she extended 
her hand to him. 44 Let me beg, in conclusion,” 
she said, “ that the fact of our engagement in 
years gone by may be kept from Felicia. I 
would not wish her to know the reasons that in- 
duced me to wed her father.” 

“ You have my promise, Blanche,” exclaimed 
Price, ecstatically grasping her hand and holding 
it within his own. “Save what I am com- 
pelled to tell Valentine, no word of the past 
shall escape my lips. It is a secret locked as 
securely in my bosom as in yours.” 

“ And can you forgive me ?” 

“ On one condition onl j.” He felt her hand 
tremble in turn as he drew her nearer him, but 
she made no attempt to withdraw it.. 44 Blanche, 
I have long lived a solitary hopeless life, and 
my pecuniary resources have not improved to 
the extent they should during the progress of 
bo many years. But were it possible, I would 
wish to regard the past as a dream from which 
we have just awakened.” He paused, but she 
knew the words that were upon his lips. 44 Blan- 
che,” he murmured, ‘ may I renew the vows 
made you in my youth?” 

The moon was now high in the heavens, and 
shed its tranquil light into the little garden. 
Th“ reunited pair had retreated to the shadow 
of the grotto, but as Blanche Hope raised her 
eyes an.i looked into his with all the fond hope- 
ful trust of former days, he knew his question 
was answered in the affirmative, though no 
sound broke the stillness of the night. 


And you will be my wife, darling ?” 

Her voice, subdued to the faintest murmur, 
but loud enough to reach his eager ears, gave 
forth an acquiescent responce, and clasping her 
in his arms, be kissed her forehead. 


“Well,” cried Valentine Hardy, when a cou- 
ple of hours after, he accompanied his friend 
to the omnibus, 44 who could have guessed the 
turn events have taken ? From me Felicia shall 
never know of your engagement in early life; 
but I trust you’ll both decide not to live far from 
us. My wife and I will miss the mamma 
awfully.” Then bursting into a hearty roar of 
laughter, Val exclaimed, “By jove, old man, 
you've belled the cat /” 

The application of the fable excited the mer- 
riment of both, but omnibuses (very much like 
the traditionary time and tide) will wait for no 
man ; and so the friends, in the best of humours, 
were compelled to part. 

Somehow or other Herbert Price’s apartment 
in the dingy street off* the Strand did not seem 
half so dull and cheerless as when he quitted it, 
and jet no living soul had entered the room dur- 
ing his absence. The improved appearance per- 
haps arose from the alteration in his spirits. 
He bustled about the place humming a merry 
air, and then went to hed, to dream of the reali- 
sation of bright hopes, of wedding-bells, a com- 
fortable home, a loving wife, and devoted friends. 
The best of it was that, unlike most dreams, 
this one was fulfilled. 


AGGIE’S LETTER. 


There they lay before me — two letters — both 
written in bold characters. One commenced, 

“ Darling Annie,” and the other, 44 Dear Miss 
Marshall.” Both letters contained proposals of 
marriage, and as I looked again and again at 
them, a troubled feeling stirred my breast. I 
felt very sorry for poor Percy, as I must say no 
to him, knowing how good and noble he was, 
and liking him almost as well as his brother 
Eugene, who had been my devoted lover siuce 
the tender age of six. Many a time had we 
quarreled and made up ; many a time had he 
vowed to make me his wife some day, and as 
often had I vowed never to make so ridiculous 
a disposition of myself ; but in all this time I 
had never dreamed that his staid brother Percy 
cared more for me than was natural for a dear 
friend. But here was a proposal solemnly 
worded, to be answered in like manner ; and I 
did feel sorry to say no to him, for Jean had 
labored in my service too long to be dis- 
missed. 

Leahing my head on my hands, I thought 
nowjif Percy had'only iiked^Sister Aggie, ’twould 
have been all right but, as it was, 1 could do 
nothing but write a kind rejection of his pro- 
posal. I accordingly did so, and after this task 
was accomplished, I scribbled three words to 
Jean, and rose to go downstairs. I paused a 
minute to consider if it were best to tell Aggie 
all, and finally concluded to keep my secret for 
the present at least. 

Aggie was six years my senior, and almost 
an old maid in appearance, though her soft, 
quiet beauty was just at its zenith. We were 
very fond of each other. 

Emerging softly, I went down the stairs. It 
was twilight ; the lamps were not yet lit, and 
the old hall looked dim in the shadows. I was 
passing in the door, when suddenly I drew back 
and listened, for I could see sister Aggie at the 
piano, with her head bowed on her hands. She 
seldom sang, and thinking she was remember- 
ing some old piece, I determined not to disturb 
her but listen in silence. Suddenly her soft 
white fingers touched the keys, and It seemed 
to me they called forth the sweetest music I had 
ever heard. Anon, her voice lent a tremulous 
pathos to the old love-song, whose words seemed 
breathed from her very heart. Low and tender 
sobbed the music. 

And so Aggie, too, loved, else she could never 
have sung that song so sweetly sad. Tears came 
to my eyes. I stole in, and kneeling at her feet, 
I bowed my head on her breast, and told her of 
my proposal from Jean. She stroked my hair, 
kissed me, and said : 

“ Is that all you were going to tell me ? You 
seemed to hesitate about something.” 

“ No, Aggie, it is not all. Percy also wrote me 
a letter declaring, is love. Poor Percy ! I was 
so rry to say no.” Here I drew back, for a 
shudder passed over her. I raised my head 
quickly and saw her face was turning pale. 
Calm and placid had been its expression before, 
but now how changed. 

“ Did he say he loved you ? ” she said, trembl- 
ingly, looking down upon me in the twilight. 

“ Yes, he wrote it,” I answered, almost 
involuntarily. 44 Why, Aggie, sister Aggie, what 
makes you so white and strange ? ” 

“ Because, child,” — and she bent forward and 
whispered, while her brown eyes gazed wildly 
into mine — 44 because he once said he loved me, 
and I have lived since then upon the words.” 

I sprang to my feet. 

44 The vile deceiver,” I cried. 44 Let him go ; 
he is worthy no woman’s love. Thank God ! 
Jean is not like him. Aggie, be glad you have 
found him out, and rejoice you have not intrust- 
ed him with your life-long affections, my dearest 
sister.” 

She rose calmly and quietly, and laying her 
hand firmly on my ai m, she said sternly : 

“ Annettie, I charge you never to say a word 
of this to living mortal. I must have misunder- 


stood him ; he never could Jbe so cruel, when 
he knew — 

Before I could answer, she was gone, and 
throwing myself upon the sofa, I cried softly, my 
face in the pillows. Poor sister Aggie! her- life 
was wrecked, for I knew she would never love 
again. 

For an hour 1 lay there, and never rose til 
long after the girl had lit the gas, and then a 
soft step beside my couch roused me. I sprang 
up, and saw Aggie standing beside me, but so 
beautiful I could scarcely believe it was she. A 
rich brocade swept in graceful folds about her 
slender form, and her marble-like shoulders 
were draped in a bertha of misty lace, and 
gleamed like alabaster through the film. Her 
hair — her rich brown hair — was bound in glossy 
braids about her shining head, and her cheeks 
were flaming with a soft rich bloom. But I’m 
sure the glory of it all was her eyes — bright as 
diamonds, almost wild, and then again a soft, 
shy brown, shifting to an exultant splendor that 
excelled anything I have ever seen, or shall 
ever see. She put her hand upon mine; it was 
cold but firm. 

“He is coming,” she said. “I am ready to 
meet him.” 

At that moment the door-bell rang furiously. 
I trembled like an aspen. Aggie said not a word. 
A moment, and Percy Arnold stood before us ; 
his face was pale and haggard, and he stood 
looking wildly at Aggie, so beautiful and firm. 
He advanced. He seemed to see only Aggie. He 
cried, in a trembling, faltering voice : 

44 1 must hear it fro;n her own lips. Oh, I 
loved you so ! How cruel to send that letter ! ” 

I drew his note of proposal from my pocket. 

44 Here, here,” I cried, 44 is the proof of your 
deception. Read it.” 

He snatched it, read it, and crushing it in his 
hands, laughed almost hysterically. Aggie’s 
face grew white. He sprang forward and caught 
her. 

44 This was for you,” he almost shouted — “for 
you — only you ! ^ ’Twas a mistake, Aggie 
love ” 

Here I heard Jean’s voice in the hall, and 
sprang out to meet him. 

44 Here you are ! ” he cried. “ But what means 
this trace of tears ? ” 

I only pushed him into the sitting-room, and 
there laughingly told him of my mistake. 

44 All’s well that ends well,’” he exclaimed ; 
« 4 and here is a paper that will bind Miss Annie 
to keep her promise. Here it is — simply this : 
44 Old Tease, 1 hereby promise to become your 
better-half within the space of three years. 
Annie Marshall.” 

I snatched it away; but Jean declared, if I 
destroyed it, he would prove by his brother that 
I had solemnly made such a promise. 

That silenced me ; for, whenever Percy’s 
name was mentioned, my face turned red, and 
could not but mourn over my mistake in claim- 
ing Aggie’s letter as my own. 


THE JUDGE’S STORY. 


44 I don’t see how I could have done more for 
him than I did ; but still the man should not 
have been punished — he should have been ac- 
quitted.” 

With these words the Judge awoke to the con- 
sciousness that he had a fellow-traveller ; and 
then, as if some explanation of his remark would 
be in order, he went on : 

•‘We had a very interesting trial in Austin last 
week ; Tom Carberry — Irish Tom he is called — 
was tried for murder. I defended him, and 
never struggled harder for a client in*my life. 
For a week before, and throughout the trial, I 
worked night and day to look up testimony, 
and to present the case to the jury in the best 
possible light. I consulted with all the attor- 
neys not engaged for the prosecution. We got 
him oft* with three years in the penitentiary ; 
but he ought not have been punished — he should 
have been acquitted.” 

The fellow-passenger queried as to the cir- 
cumstances attending the alleged murder, and 
the Judge answered : 

44 They were very peculiar, and that is the rea- 
son why the trial was so very interesting. A 
woman up in Montana, who never saw Tom 
Carberry, thought that he had done her great 
wrong; and so, when she was asked, as the 
phrase is, to 4 take up with a new man,’ she 
named her terms : 

“ ‘Kill Tom Carberry, of Austin, Nevada’ 

44 4 But 1 never saw nor heard of the man, ’ 
said the Montana aspirant. 

“« Nevertheless,’ said she, ‘kill Tom Car- 
berry.’ 

44 4 It is the depth of winter,’ was objected, 
4 and we are hundreds of miles from Austin. 
The journey- cannot now be made.’ 

44 4 Kill him in the spring,’ said the unrelent- 
ing woman. 

44 4 Yes,’ said he, and the compact was sealed. 

“With the opening of travel in spring there 
arrived at Salt Lake City, by the Montana 
stage, an individual who freely announced that 
he was on his way to kill Carberry. Salt Lake 
City is a long way from Austin, but the friend- 
ships of border men span much greater dis- 
tances. Tom was quickly advised of the ap- 
proach of his visitor, but he took no steps either 
to get out of the way or to be specially prepared 
to see company. He was then employed at the 
Keystone Mill, nine miles from town, and he 
stayed there nearly a whole week after he know 
that the Montana chap was in Austin. You see 
Tom is a peaceable man, and he didn’t want any 


difficulty. Most men would have come in at 
once, and got the affair off their hands !” 

The listener entertained doubts at this point, 
but saying nothing, the Judge proceeded : 

44 Saturday evening, Just as usual with him, 
Tom came 'into the city, and after gettiug 
shaved and fixed-up for his holiday, he went 
around to the saloons, where many of the people 
of the mining towns spend their leisure, to meet 
his friends. It wasn’t long before he encoun- 
tered the Montana fellow, who began at once 
in Tom’s hearing, to make insulting remarks.” 
Here the listener interrupted with : 44 Why 
did he make insulting remarks ! If he had 
made a long journey solely for the purpose of 
killing Tom, why didn’t he shoot him off- 
hand ?” 

44 Because,” said the Judge, “ that'would have 
been murder. The community is down on 
murder, and he would have been dangling from 
an awning-beam in fifteen minutes. Killing is 
a very different matter. When two men get 
into a fight, and all is fair between them, and one 
kills the other, the community don’t ordinarily 
seem to feel much concern on the subject. 
Under such circumstances, the only way for 
Montana was to provoke Tom to a quarrel, and 
lead up to a fight. But Tom wasn’t disposed to 
gratify him — he wouldn’t take any notice — 
didn’t seem to hear; but repeatedly left one 
saloon to go to another, just to keep out of the 
way. Montana followed him up until, at last, 
standing right before Tom, he jumped up about 
two feet from the floor, and came down with a 
heavy Jar, and said: 4 I’m Chief!’ Even this 
Tom didn’t resent — he only put his hands over 
his face and wept ! Fact, sir, the tears actually 
flowed, until his best friends thought he was an 
arrant coward ; and when he got up and went 
away to his room to bed, there wasn’t one of 
them to say a good word for him. 

44 Montana enjoyed a season of glory. He had 
said, 4 I’m Chief !’ in a public place, and no man 
had dared accept the challenge. 

“The next morning Tom was standing on the 
sidewalk, when Montana came along, and they 
met face to face. Tom spoke to him in a very 
quiet, low tone, saying : 

44 4 Stranger, you used me pretty rough last 
night, but I don’t bear malice. Jest say that 
you’d been drinkln’ and didn’t mean it, and 
we’ll say no more about it.’ 

44 ‘Montana answered : 4 No apologies in 

mine.’ 

4 Well,’ said Tom, ‘you needn’t apologize, 
come into the saloon and chink glasses with me 
and we’ll let the matter drop.” 

44 Then Montana said : 4 Tom Carberry, either 
you’re generous, or else you’re a coward. I 
don’t think you’re cowardly, an’ if I’d know you 
at the start, it’s most likely I wouldn’t ha’ 
waded in. But the matter can’t be let drop, for 
there’s hundred of people in my section an’ 
between here and there who know that I came 
here to kill you ; so there’s but two ways— we 
must fight, or you must run. If you’ll run, It’ll 
be Jest as good to me as to fight.’ 

44 Tom’s almost suppliant bearing disappeared 
on the instant and he said: ‘Stanger, J ain’t 
much in the habit o’ ruunin’, an’ if we’r# to 
fight we may as well have it out now as any 
time. Are you heeled? ’ 

“Tom asked this question because we have a 
law against carrying concealed weapons, which 
is regarded at such hours as people think they 
will have no use for their arm, and disregarded 
at all others. 

“ The answer was : 4 No : I left my revolver 
with the bar-keeper of the Exchange.’ 

44 4 Get it,’ said Tom ; 4 I’ll wait for you here 
44 The Exchange was in a corner building 
across a street which came in at right angles to 
the sidewalk where they were standing. Mon- 
tana went in at the front door but came out at 
the side on the cross street, hoping to steal up 
and get the 4 drop ’ on Tom ; but this was not so 
easy. ^Tom was wide awake ; he had crossed the 
main’street to guard against surprise ; so, when 
Montana poked his pistol around the corner and 
followed it with just enough of his head to take 
sight, Carberry was not in range. In a mo- 
ment their eyes met, and the shooting began. 
Tom curled down close to the road-bed, to pre- 
sent the smallest possible area as a mark, and 
because it is comparatively difficult to hit an 
object lying on the ground. Montana sheltered 
himself somewhat behind a low row of sacks 
of potatoes lying on the edge of the sidewalk, 
and partly behind a small awning-post. This 
last was a fatal error, for with a tall post for a 
mark it is the easiest thing in the world to make 
a line shot. 

“I am making a long story of the shooting, 
which in reality was very soon over. They 
fired three shots apiece in as many seconds 
Tom ’8 third ball passed through Montana a 
heart, and he was dead before his head rebound* 
ed on the brick pavement. Carberry surren^ 
dered himself at once, and was kept in Jail un- 
til his trial came off although ball to any 
amount was offered.” 

After a pause, the Judge added : 44 1 don’t see 
how I could have done more for him than I did ; 
but the man should not have been punished — he 
should have been acquitted ; and he would have 
i been but for one circumstance, which preju- 
diced the court and jury against him.” 

44 What was the circumstance so prejudicial ?” 

! questioned the listener. 

44 The Montana chap was the fourth man Tom 
! had killed in Austin,” answered the Judge, in* 
i noceutly. — Overland Monthly . 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

We request intending contributors to 
take notice that future Rejected Contribu- 
tions will not be returned 
Letters requiring a private answer should 
always contain a stamp for return postage. 

No notice will be taken of contributions 
unaccompanied by the name and address of 
the writer (not necessarily for publication,) 
and the Editor will not be responsible for 
their safe keeping. 

CONTRIBUTIONS DECLINED. 

Queer Day’s Fishiug; A Wayward Woman; 
Christmas Eve on the Snow; Miss March’s 
Christmas Eve ; Love in Poetry ; Delays are 
Dangerous : The Wrong Boat ; Three Lovers ; 
Poetical Temperance Tale; George Leitrim; 
The Mysterious Letter; Trial and Triumphs of 
Elizabeth Ray, School Teacher ; Little Mrs. 
Rivington ; Sentenced to Death ; The New 
Teacher ; Harris Lockwood ; The Backwoods 
Schoolmaster; Mrs. Power’s Lucky Day; Nick 
Plowshare’s Fairy Story; That Emigrant Girl; 
The Phantom Trapper; A Romance of Pouts, 
ville ; My Cousin Coralie ; The Dying Year’s 
Lament ; Dawn ; Improvisation ; Skeletons ; 
He Will Return; Susie; The Merchant’s Re- 
ward; A Night at St. Aub6’s; And Then; Blos- 
som and Blight ! Esther’s Lovers ; The Mystery 
of Routwell Hall ; Mount Royal Cemetery ; 
Blighted Hopes ; Minnie Lee’s Valentines ; Eva 
Hilltone’s Valentine ; A Tom Cat in the Breach ; 
The Fatal Stroke ; Only a Farmer ; Meta’s 
Broken Faith ; How We Spend a Holiday in 
Newfoundland ; Twice Wedded ; John Jones 
and His Bargain ; The Clouded Life ; My Own 
Canadian Home ; The Lost Atlantic; Gay and 
Grave Gossip; Lovely Spring; From India to 
Canada; Resurgam ; A Railway Nap and its 
Consequences; Love or Money; For His Sake; 
Showed In; The False Heart and the True; 
Leave Me; Is There Another Shore; Weep Not 
For Me; Those Old Grey Walls; The Step- 
mother ; Tom Arnold’s Charge ; Worth, Not 
Wealth; Miriam’s Love ; Modern Conveniences; 
Little Clare ; Mlrabile Dictum Up the Saguenay ; 
Ella Loring; Charles Foot; The Heroine of 
Mount Royal ; The Rose of Fernhurst ; Photo- 
graphing Our First-born; Neskeonough Lake; 
A Midnight Adventure ; Jean Douglas; The Re- 
stored Lover; Woman’s Courage; A Stoiy in a 
Story ; Tried and True ; Dr. Solon Sweetbottle ; 
Second Sight; Eclipses; Genevieve Duclos; Our 
Destiny ; Port Royal ; Night Thoughts ; Mr. 
Bouncer’s Travels ; Watching the Dead ; De- 
lusions; To Shakespeare; An Adventuress; The 
Wandering Minstrel; Spring; The White Man’s 
Revenge ; The Lilacs ; A Trip Around the Stove ; 
My First Situation ; An Unfortunate Resurrec- 
tion ; Our John ; Kitty Merle ; History of William 
Wood; Willersleigh Hall ; A Night at Mrs. Man- 
ning’s; Won and Lost; The Lady of the Falls; 
Chronicles of Willoughby Centre; Why Did She 
Doubt Him ; Jack Miller the Drover; Ellen May. 
ford; Recompensed. 

These MSS. will be preserved until the Fourth 
of January next , and if not applied for by that 
time will be destroyed. Stamps should be sent 
lor return postage. 

The Age of Vulgar Glitter; Mrs. Seymore’s 
Curls; To the Absent ; By the Waters ; Almoulc ; 
To a Lover ; A Fragment from the Scenes of 
Life; The Axle of the Heavens; The Correct 
View; Apostrophe to a Tear ; June; A Debtor’s 
Dilemmas; Proved; Wanted Some Beaux; Can- 
adian Rain Storm After Long Drought; The 
Murderer’s Mistake ; Yesterday ; Carrie’s Hat 
and What Came of It; Leonie Collyer’s Error; 
A Memory Autumn. 

These MSS. will be preserved until the Twen • 
tieth of December next. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications intended for this de- 
partment should be addressed to the Editor 
Favorite and marked 11 Correspondence .” 


Lincoln. — You are mistaken. Mr. Arch was 
delighted with Canada, and said so to the re- 
porter of the N. Y. Tribune. 

Bivalve. — We decidedly prefer the Cara- 
quette, though it is a little salt. We think it is 
one ot the glories of Canada. 

Consedine. — We have no patience with bad 
spelling. Besides your handwriting was such as 
to make even our fireman stare. 

Bristol. — Join a snow-shoe club most certain- 
ly. There is no manlier exercises. It has done 
wonders for the young men of Canada. 

Harper, St. Johns. — -Thank you. We count 
many subscribers in your beautiful little town, 
and are pleased at the prospect of more. 

Q. — We are not in want of a young man such 
as you speak ol. All candidates for literary 
work on the Favorite must at least be able to 
spell. 

Hull. — The Northern Colonization will not 
be retarded by the collapse of the Pacific. Two 
sections, at Hoclielaga, are already well ad-- 
vanced. 

Divination. — See Baring-Gould’s curious 
1 Myths of the Middle Ages;’ you will there 
find an experiment with tlie^ring similar to that 
you mention. 

M. N. — It certainly would not cost you much, 
but on the other hand it might put the county 
to the expense of providing you with board and 
lodging gratis. 

Invalid. — Plenty of fresh air and exercise 
are your best remedy. If you wished to get 
worse you could not follow a surer plan than 
that you have adopted. 

N. L., Stanstead. — Write to J. J. Daley, gov- 
ernment agent. Immigration will continue 
through the winter, via Portland, but of course, 
in diminished numbers. 

Miserrimus. — We are afraid you are in for it. 
You should have done so before. But is your 
trouble so great as to justify you in adopting such 
a very lugubrious nom de plume f 

Mechanic. — The Patent Office Record and 
Mechanics' Magazine is the only periodical of 
the kind published in Canada. The subscription 
is one dollar fifty cents per annum. 

Williamson. — One good, bright thought in an 
essay does certainly compensate for many com- 
monplaces. But, the trouble is we fail to see 
anything like a good thought in your composi- 
tion. - 

X. Y. Z., Lachine. — We are not a corn doctor, 
thank goodness. Consult a professional. In the 
last Favorite, however, you will find some- 
thing about castor oil and a razor which may 
suit you. 

Missy — We are sorry we cannot comply with 
your request. Not that we know what its na- 
ture is, but you commenced your letter is such 
very complimentary terms that we were afraid 
to finish it. 

J. V., Montreal. — There are no truffles in 
America, the more’s the pity. The crack French 
truffle comes from Perigord. The classic land of 
truffles is Italy, and it has not degenerated since 
the days of Horace and Apuleius. 

Astrakhan, Montreal Judging from their 

climate, Montreal or Toronto ought to give the 
lead in furs. But they do not. In this, as in 
other fashions, we get our cue from New York 
where there is really no tasty style. 

J., Craig Street. — We regard the Ulster coat 
as an abomination, You know the story about 
it. The Prince of Wales brought it from Ireland 
only for a lark and put it on one rainy night. 
Thereupon all the cads and flunkeys adopted it. 

A. L — We admire your taste. Every number 
of the Favorite is as full of reading, as an egg 
is of meat. We aim at infinite variety, and the 
Lone of the paper is such as to fit it for every fire- 
side. An old printer told us, the other day, that 
it was the best “ made up ” paper in the Dom- 
inion. 

H. D., Montreal. — You may send your verses 
to your love, without being ashamed of them, 
for they are expressive. But they will not bear 
publication. You ask us to “ give them some 
name or other.” We had rather not. It would 
take us quite a time to hunt up a name, we 
are very busy just now. 

Lina Louisa wants to know “ if sleeping 
with a piece of cake under the pillow that has 
been passed through a wedding-ring will make 
a person dream of his or her future wife or hus- 
band. ” Probably it will if the pillow used is 
small enough to be passed through an ordinary 
wedding-ring. Not having tried we are unable 
to say for certain if this is the case, but we 
never heard anything to the contrary. Sup- 
pose you try and let us know the result. Only 
be careful about the size of the pillow. 

Horace, — We are sorry that you feel your 
lady love’s unkindness so intensely. Believe us 
she is not worth the trouble, especially if it is true 
that she encouraged the visits of another gentle- 
man during the existence of her engagement. 
Your release is certainly a matter for congra- 
tulation. Imagine for one moment what kind 


of a life would have been yours, linked to suc'.i j 
a woman. If she had deceived you before me 
riage, what would she have been after she b 
came your wife. You think that she is unhap- 
py, that perhaps she repents of her conduct and 
ask, “shall I endeavor to repair the breach?” 
No, the breach is better as it is. 

W. H., St. Catherines, wants to know whether 
“Goldwin Smith dias not been made too much of 
in this country and whether it is not to be wished 
that his stay in England may not be undefinite- 
ly protracted ?” It is an amiable weakness of 
ours to make too much of any famous foreigner 
who comes among us. It comes of our foolish 
habit of self depreciation. But in the case of 
Goldwin Smith, we think his writings while here 
have provoked thought and thus done good. 
While his return need not be precisely sighed 
after, it will not be unwelcome when it comes. 
The Americans will certainly never ask him to 
return to them. 

Ellie. — You have acted throughout very 
wrongly and have only yourself to blame for 
your unhappiness. Knowing what you were 
about to do, yet perhaps hardly knowing the 
state of your own affections, you pledged your 
troth to a true and trusting man, a man whom 
you confess to be superior in honor and position 
to many others of your acquaintance. Why 
did you not treat him with the honor you ad- 
mire so much in him? “He was wort hy of me in 
every way,” you say, Worthy of you ! Ten times 
too good for you, you mean. Do not imagine 
this is harshness. Review your own conduct 
calmly, and say what would have been your 
verdict on any one of your female acquaintances 
who had acted in a similar manner. Forget- 
ting the sanctity of the engagement you had 
contracted, you encouraged the advances of a 
man who both by that and by his subsequent 
conduct has proved himself to be a scoundrel. 
Knowing you to be engaged already he pressed 
his attentions upon you, and you were in no way 
loath to accept them. You met as lovers, you 
say, “ striving to be honorable and yet giving 
way to our feelings. ” We do not doubt that 
you did give way to your feelings, that, perhaps, 
you honestly thought you loved the man. But 
that you made the slightest attempt at honor- 
able conduct we totally deny. Had it been your 
wish to be honorable you would at once have 
cut short the dishonorable advances of Lover 
No. 2, and instead of mingling your tears with 
his, and lamenting your unhappy position you 
would at onca have acquainted No. 1, with the 
state of your affections, and demanded his con- 
sent to the dissolution of your engagement. In- 
stead of taking this straightforward course, what 
do you do. You told No. 2 that you intended to 
cancel your engagement; No. 2, replied, and 
this is where the villainy of the man crops out, 4 do 
nothing of the kind.’ This is the first act in 
your little tragedy. Before going on we have 
one remark to make. What a nice bit of scan- 
dal you would have made, if your dearest friend 
being engaged to A., were to meet and treat B. 
as a lover. How you would cry fie on the 
shameless thing, how you would cut her on the 
streets, and how by the fireside you and your 
gossips would wonder 44 how that poor Mr. A. 
can be so blind !” Your conduct, you see, does 
not look pretty when viewed with an impartial 
eye. Finally you break oflT your engagement, 
and immediately No. 2, now that you are free 
and willing to accept his addresses, quietly 
drops you. What does that look like ? When you 
met you acted coldly to him (are you sure your 
acting was good ?) ; and then, save the mark, 
you are both cutting and sarcastic in your con- 
versation. He may well be cutting in his conver- 
sation, after the way he has trifled with you. 
But you ! you keep it up well enough when he 
is by ; but when he is gone you rush to your 
bedroom and have a good cry. You know this is 
the case, in spite of that fine sentence about the 
antagonism of your natures. Now for the an- 
swers to your questions. Tell you candidly, 
will you treat him indifferently ? Treat him 
neither kindly nor too indifferently ; act to him 
as you would to a stranger, but always with 
good breeding ; as far as consistent with poli- 
teness, ignore him. Certainly do not 44 be real 
nice and kind to him occasionally,” You have 
already done yourself too much harm by that. 

44 1 do want to win his love;” “do you think I 
have lost it ?” No, we think that is hardly 
possible, for it is pretty evident that you never 
possessed it. 44 He is very proud,” you say. Get 
down your dictionary and hunt up 4 proud ’ and 
• vain.’ The latter the man undoubtedly is. 
Wants to be thought a lady-killer apparently, 
and has but too evidently succeeded in slaught- 
ering your little heart. Do we think that your 
having been engaged to another will prevent 
him marrying you ? We think nothing of the 
kind. We think he never intended to marry 
you : his conduct at the time your engagement 
was broken off sufficiently proves that. If the 
mere fact of your former engagement deterred 
him from marrying you the man is simply a 
snob and the best thing you can do is to cut him 
dead. Your final appeal is really too naive. If 
we loved anybody as long and dearly as you have 
loved. Did not Jacob serve fourteen years for 
Rachel ? And how long ago is it since you dis- 
covered the existence of your penoliant ? To sum 
up • you in the first place aoted very badly and 
are now suffering for it. The biter is bit. You 
jilted the man who loved you, and now the man 
you love jilts you. It is not altogether unde- 
served perhaps ; still don’t break your heart 
over it. We question if you would ever be 
happy with No. 2. He evidently belongs to that 
class of men who should be compelled by 
statute to wear on their manly bosoms a board 
marked 44 Dangerous.” 


NEWS NOTES. 


Small jx>x in Toronto. 

Accounts from the Labrador fishery are 
highly satisfactory. 

Sir John A. Macdonald declines to bo nomin- 
ated for West Toronto. 

Three thousand French Communists are still 
in prison awaiting trial. 

.Fresh revolutions are reported in Yucatan 
and the State of Mexico. 

The elections for the Newfoundland House of 
Assembly took place on the 8th. 

The Italian Parliament was opened on the 
18tli by King Victor Emmanuel in person. 

The Spanish press complain that the ene- 
mies of Spain telegraph false news to the'United 

States. 

Admiral Porter reports the United States 
fleet unfit for war and unable to cope with 
Spain’s. 

Naval preparations of a warlike character are 
still going on at the different United States 
dock-yards. 

The failure of the grain crop last summer has 
produced great destitution in a portion of north- 
western Iowa. 

Whkllams. the coadjutor of the notorious 
Horace Cocks, has instituted a libel suit against 
the Toronto Mail. 

A plot for the establishment of the Commune 
in Lyons, France, has been discovered and 
several arrests have taken place. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt has been appointed 
Solicitor-General vice Mr. Henry James, who 
has been appointed Attorney General. 

Seventeen Cuban conspirators are reported 
to have been executed for complicity in a plot 
to co-operate with the VirgiDius party. 

All members of the Spanish army reserve 
have been ordered to report in person at the 
depots of their respective corps within a fort- 
night. 

Halifax and vicinity has been visited by a 
severe gale and rain storm which inflicted 
considerable damage on shipping and other 
property. 

The Tweed jury have brought in a verdict of 
guilty on all the counts. Tweed has been sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment, and to pay 
a fine of $4,000. 

The Germany Federal Council has ordered a 
distribution among the States of the Empire of 
another instalment of the French war indem- 
nity, amounting to 30,000,000 thalers. 

The plan of constructing a railway in connec- 
tion with the Ashantee expedition has been 
given up as impracticable, and the shipment of 
rails from England is countermanded. 

The Dean of Westminster^has been appointed 
to proceed to St, Petersburg to perform the 
Protestant marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh 
with the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia. 

Minister Sickles authorized the London 
agent of the Associated Press to contradict the 
sensational reports published in the New York 
papers regarding him in his official capacity. 

A special despatch from Berlin to the London 
Times says that in consequence of the formation 
of fortified camps at Belfour, Besauyon and 
Verdun, Prussia will increase her military 
reserves. 

The Spanish Cabinet are unanimously in 
favor of a satisfactory and honorable settlement 
of the 44 Virginius ” difficulty, but regard the 
maintenance of the integrity of Spanish territory 
as essential. 

02*ly 18 out of the 111 44 Virginius ” prisoners 
have been spared, of these four were condemned 
to the chain gang for life, three to 8 years’ 
imprisonment eight to 4 years’ imprison- 
ment, and three were set at liberty. 

Advices from Japan state that on the 24th 
October the Mikado’s Ministry, with two excep- 
tions, sent in their resignations, which were ac- 
cepted, though some have since withdrawn 
them. The trouble arose from a proposition to 
send an expedition against Corea, 

The latest despatches received by the War 
Office from Sir Garnet Wolseley, commander of 
the expedition against the Ashantees, gives 
iavorable accounts of its progress. The General 
writes exultantly of the excellent moral effect 
on the troops of the recent skirmishes with the 
savages. 

President Grant stated in conversation, 
recently that the United States authorities had 
acted on all the information received in regard 
to the 44 Virginius affafr,” that they were now 
busy collecting further information, and future 
action shall be such as will meet the approval of 
the American people. 

Bishop McIntyre and Rev. Father McDonald, 
of Prince Edward Island, bad an Intel view with 
the Government, to obtain a guarantee that 
should the Local Legislature of their Piovince 
adopt the denominational school system, they 
would be supported by the Dominion Cabinet. 
The reply of Mr, Mackenzie was favourable. 

The Spanish war steamer 44 Arapiles,” now 
under repairs at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, has 
a crew of 500 men, including officers, and carries 
nineteen guns, two of which throw three hun- 
dred pound shot. The “Arapiles” has four 
superiors in the Spanish navy and as many 
more her equal. She has been seized by the 
United States authorities. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


On a bosom ol a river, 

Where the sun unloosed its quiver 
And the starlight gleamed forever, 

Sailed a vessel light and free. 

Morning drew-drops hung like manna 
On the bright folds of her banner, 

And the zephyrs rose to fan her, 

Softly to the radiant sea. 

At her prow, a pilot-, beaming 
In the flush of youth, stood dreaming, 
And he was in glorious seeming 
Like an angel from above. 

Through his hair the breezes sported, 

And as on the wave he floated, 

Oft that pilot, angel throated, 

Warbled lays of hope and love. 

Through those locks so blithely flowing 
Buds of laurel bloom were blowing, 

And his hands full soon were throwing 
Music from a lyre of gold. 

Swiftly down the stream he glided, 

Soft the purple wave divided, 

And a rainbow arch divided 
On his canvas’ snowy fold. 

Anxious hearts with fond devotion 
Watched him sailing to the ocean, 
Prayed that never wild commotion 
44 Mid the elements might rise. 

And he seemed like some Apollo 
Charming summer winds to follow, * 
While the water flag's low carrol 
Trembled to his music sighs. 

Then there rushed with lightning quickness 
O’er his face a mortal sickness, 

And the dew in fearful thickness 
Gathered o’er his temple fair. 

And there swept a dying murmur 
Through the lovely Southern summer, 
As the beauteous pilot comer, 

Perished by that city there. 

Still rolls on that radiant river. 

And the sun unbinds his quiver. 

And the sunlight streams forever 
On its bosom as before. 

But the vessel’s rainbow banner 
Greets no more the gay Savanna, 

And that pilot’s lute drops manna 
On the purple waves no more. 


[Registered according to the Copyright Act of 1868.] 
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A LIFE PICTURE. 


BY MISS. M. E. BRADDON, 

Author of u Lady Audlefs Secret “ To The 
Bitter End, ” u The Outcasts,” Ac., Ac. 

BOOK III. 


CHAPTER XII.— Continued. 

Mrs. Wincher led the way upstairs, and to one 
of the doors in the corridor out of which Mr. 
Sfvewright’s room opened. For the first time 
Lucius found himself in Lucille’s room — a spa- 
cious airy apartment, with three windows deep 
set in the solid walls, and provided with broad 
oak window-seats. A scantily furnished cham- 
ber, yet with that grace and prettinesss of as- 
pect which a girl’s taste can give to the poorest 
surroundings. There were books, a few 
water-coloured sketches on the walls, a few odd- 
ments of old china tastefully disposed on the 
high oak chimneypiece, white muslin curtains 
to the windows, a well-worn Persian carpet in 
the centre of the dark oak floor — everywhere 
the most perfect neatness, cleanliness the most 
scrupulous. 

Lucille was sleeping when Lucius and Mrs. 
Wincher entered ; but at the sound of her lover’s 
footsteps, lightly as he trod, she started, opened 
her eyes, and looked at him. 

O, how sad to see those sweet eyes looking at 
him thus, without recognition ! how sad to mark 
that dreamy unconscious stare in eyes that yes- 
terday had been full of meaning! Lucius sank 
into a chair by the bed, fairly overcome. It was 
some moments before he was sufficiently mas- 
ter of himself to approach the case professio- 
nally, to go through the usual formula, with an 
aching heart. 

She was very ill, with such an illness as might 
have been easily induced by long-con tinned anx- 
iety and want of rest — anxious days, sleepless 
nights. The gravest feature in the case was the 
delirium — the inability to recognise familiar 
faces. 

44 Lucille,” he said, in a low tender voice, 
44 don’t you know me ?” 


She did not answer him. Her head moved 
wearily on the pillow from side to side, while 
her lips murmured something. Lucius bent 
over her to catch the words. 

“ You shouldn’t have come here, father,” she 
said, 44 if you couldn’t forgive him. But no, no, 
you could not do him any harm — you could not 
be so vile as that. I have loved you so dearly. 
Papa, don’t you remember— the violin— our hap- 
py evenings ?” 

Thus the parched lips went on, in low broken 
murmurs, which were sometimes quite unin- 
telligible. 

44 It’s been all her father since she was took 
that way,” said Mrs. Wincher. 

44 Strange that her mind should brood thus 
upon that one memory,” said Lucius — “ the one 
tender remembrance of her childhood.” 

He lingered for some time by the bedside, 
listening to those indistinct murmurs in which 
the name of 44 father” was so often repeated. 
Then he began to consider what he must do to 
secure the safety of this beloved sufferer. 

To leave her in the custody of people whom 
he believed guilty of the deepest iniquity was 
not to be dreamed of. He must get rid of those 
Winchers at any hazards, bring in a sick nurse 
upon whose fidelity he could rely, and, so far as 
it was possible, keep watch upon the premises 
himself by day and night. 

Get rid of the Winchers ? How was that to be 
done ? He had no authority for their dismissal. 

There was one way, he thought hazardous 
perhaps for his patient, but tolerably certain of 
immediate success. He must inform Mr. Sive- 
wright of the robbery, and state on whom his 
suspicions fell. There was little doubt that on 
learning he had been robbed the bric-h-brac 
dealer would dismiss his old servants. The first 
thing to be done was to get the sick nurse and 
secure Lucille’s safety, come what might. 

He told Mrs. Wincher that he would return 
in half an hour or so to see her master, and left 
the house without giving her any farther hint 
as to *hls intention. He knew of a nurse in 
the immediate neighborhood, a woman of the 
comfortable motherly order, of whose ministra- 
tions among his patients he had had ample ex- 
perience, and he hailed the first cab that hove 
in sight, end drove off in quest of this honest 
matron. Fortune favored him. Mrs. Milderson, 
the nurse — like Mrs. Gamp, sick and monthly— 
had just returned from an interesting case in the 
West India-road. 

On this worthy woman Lucius desoended like 
a whirlwind ; would hardly give her time to 
rummage up an apron or two and a clean print 
gown, let alone her brush and comb — as she said 
plaintively — ere he whisked her into the devor- 
ing jaws of the hansom, which swallowed her 
up, bundle and all, and conveyed her with al- 
most electric speed to Cedar House. 

Mrs. Wincher stared again amain at this in- 
terloper, and would fain have kept her on the 
outer side of the iron gate. 

44 And pray, Dr. Davory, what may this good 
lady want?” she asked, surveying the nurse and 
bundle with looks of withering scorn. 

44 This good lady’s name is Milderson ; she is 
an honest and trustworthy person, and she has 
come to nurse Miss Sivewright.” 

44 May I ask, Dr. Davory, by whose orders ?” 

44 By mine, the young lady’s medical atten- 
dant and her future husband,” answered Lucius. 
44 This way, if you please, Milderson. I’ll talk to 
you presently, Mrs. Wincher*” 

He passed that astonished female, who stood 
agape, staring* after him with bewildered looks, 
and then raising her eyes aloft to outraged 
Heaven — 

44 And me not thought good enough to nurse 
our missy !” she ejaculated. 44 Me that took her 
through the measles, and had her on my lap 
three blessed days and nights with the chicken- 
pox. I couldn’t have thought it of you, Dr. 
Davory. And a stranger brought into this house 
without by your leave nor with your leave ! 
Who’s to be respounceable for the safety of the 
bricklebrack after this, I should like to know !” 

Having propounded this question to the un- 
responsive sky, Mrs. Wincher uttered a loud 
groan, as if disappointed at receiving no answer, 
and then slowly dragged her weary way to the 
house, sliding one slippered foot after the other 
in deepest dejection. She walked up-stairs with 
the same slipshod step, and waited in the corri- 
dor out-side Lucille’s room with folded arms and 
a countenance in which a blank stare had suc- 
ceeded to the workings of indignation. 

This stony visage confronted Lucius when he 
emerged from the sick room, after about a 
quarter of an hour employed in giving directions 
to Mrs. Milderson. 

“ Do you mean to say, Dr. Davory, that I’m 
not to nurse my young missy ?” asked Mrs. 
Wincher, stifled emotion trembling in every ac- 
cent. 

44 That is my intention, Mrs. Wincher,” an- 
swered Lucius severely. 44 First and foremost, 
you are not an experienced nurse ; and secondly, 

I cannot trust you.” 

44 Not experienced, after taking that blessed 
dear through the chicken-pox, which she had it 
worse than ever chicken-i>ox was knowed with- 
id the memrey of the chemist round the corner, 
in Condick-street, where I got the gray powders 
as I gave her, and after walking about with 
her in the measles till I was ready to drop ! 
Not to be trusted after twenty years’ faithful 
service ! O, Dr. Davory, I couldn’t have thought 
it of you !” 

44 Twenty years’ service is a poor certificate if 
it ends in robbery and attempted murder,” an- 
swered Lucius quietly. 

“Attempted murder !” echoed Mrs. Wincher, 
♦aghast. 

“Yes, that's a terrible word, Mrs. Wincher, 


isn't it ? And this is the worst of all murders 
— domestic murder — the slow and secret work of 
the poisoner, whose stealthy hand introduces 
death into the medicine that should heal, the 
food that should nourish. Of all forms of assas- 
sination there can be none so vile as that.” 

Mrs. Wincher uttered no syllable of reply. 
She could only gaze at the speaker in dumb 
wonderment. She began to fear that this young 
man was going mad. 

44 He’s been eggzlting and werrying of hisself 
till he's on the high road to a lunacy asylum,” 
she said to herself presently, when Lucius had 
passed her and gone into Mr. Sivewright’s 
room. 

44 You took away my medicine yesterday morn- 
ing,” said the invalid in his most querulous tone, 
44 and sent me none to replace it. However, as 
I feel much better without it, your physic was 
no loss.” 

44 Pardon my inattention,” said Lucius ; 44 and 
you really feel better without the medicine ? 
Those troublesome symptoms have abated, 
eh ?” 

They had abated Mr. Sivewright said, and he 
went on to describe his condition, in which there 
was positive improvement. 

44 I’m glad to find you so much better,” Lucius 
said, 44 for you will be able to hear some rather 
disagreeable intelligence. You have been rob- 
bed.” 

44 Robbed !” cried the old man, starting up in 
his bed as if moved by a galvanic battery. 44 Rob- 
bed ! Yes, I thought as much when I heard 
those footsteps. Robbed ! My collection rifled of 
its gems, I suppose. The Capodl Monte — the 
Copenhagen — the old Roman medals in the 
ebony cabinet — the Boucher tapestry !” he ex- 
claimed, running over the catalogue of his trea- 
sures breathlessly. 

44 These are safe for anything I know to the 
contrary. You had a monstrance In silver- 
gilt?” 

44 Gold !” cried the old man ; 44 twenty-carat 
gold ! I had it assayed. I gave thirty pounds 
for that monstrance to an old scoundrel who was 
going to break it up for the sake of the gems, 
and who believed it was lacquer. It hadjbeen 
stolen from some foreign church, no doubt. The 
emeralds alone are worth two hundred pounds. 
You don’t mean to tell me I've been robbed of 
that ?” 

44 I’m sorry to say that and some pieces of old 
silver are missing, but I hope to recover them.” 
44 Recover the dead from the bottom of the sea 
and bring them to life again !” cried Mr. Sive- 
wright vehemently. 44 You might do that as 
easily as the other. Why, those things were in 
the muniment chest, and Wincher had the 
key. He has kept that key for the last twenty 
years.” 

44 Some one has found his way to the chest In 
spite of Mr. Wincher’s care,” answered Lucius 
gravely. 

He went on to relate the particulars of the rob- 
bery. The old man got out of bed while he was 
talking, and began to drag on his clothes with 
trembling hands. 

44 1 will not lie here to be plundered,” he ex- 
claimed, profoundly agitated. 

44 Now, that is what I feared,” cried Lucius. 
44 If you do not obey me implicitly, I shall re- 
pent having told you the truth. You must re- 
main in this room till you are strong enough to 
leave it. You can surely trust me to protect the 
property in which your generous confidence has 
given me the strongest interest.” 

44 True, you are as much interested as I am,” 
muttered the old man ; 44 nay, more so, for life 
is before you, and is nearly over with me. My 
interest in these things is a vanishing one ; yet 
I doubt if there would be rest for me in the 
grave if those fruits of my life’s labor were in 
jeopardy.” 

44 Will you trust me to take care of this house 
and 4 all it contains?” asked Lucius anxiously. 
44 Will you give me authority to dismiss these 
Winchers, whom I cannot but suspect of com- 
plicity with the thief, whoever he may be ?” 

44 Yes, dismiss them. They have robbed me, 
no doubt, I was a fool to trust old Wincher with 
the key of that chest ; but he has served me so 
long, and I thought there was a dog-life fidelity 
in his nature, that he would be content to grub 
on to the end of his days, asking nothing more 
than food and shelter. I thought It was against 
his interests to rob me. At his age a man should 
cling to his home as a mussel sticks to his rock. 
The fellow is as sober as an anchorite. One 
would suppose he could have no motive for dis- 
honesty. But you had better dismiss him.” 

44 1 have your permission to do so ?” 

44 Yes.” 

“Thank you, sir. It seems a hard thing, but 
I am convinced it is the right course. I will get 
your house taken good care of, depend upon it.” 
“I trust you Implicitly,” answered the old 
man, with a faint sigh, half fatigue, half despon- 
dency. 44 You are the only friend I have upon 
earth — except Lucille. Why has she not been 
to me this morning?” 

44 She is not very well. Anxiety and want of 
rest have prostrated her for a little while.” 

44 111 !” said Mr. Sivewright anxiously ; 44 that 
is bad. Poor little Lucille !” 

“Tray don’t be uneasy about her ; be assured 
I shall be watchful.” 

44 Yes, I am SHre of that.” 

44 1 have brought in a nurse — now, you mustn’t 
be angry with me, though in this matter I have 
disobeyed you — a thoroughly honest, compe- 
tent woman, who will attend to you and Lucille 
too.” 

“I detest strangers,” said Mr. Sivewright; 

44 but I suppose I must submit to the inevit- 
able.” 

44 Now, I want your permission to Amain in 


the house for a night or two. I would stay al- 
together, were it not for the possibility of night 
patients. I can occupy the little room next this, 
and shall be at hand to attend you. Lucille has 
returned to her own room.” 

44 Do as you please,” answered Mr. Sivewright 
with wonderful resignation, 44 so long as yon pro- 
tect me from robbery.” 

“ With God’s help I will protect you from every 
peril. By the way, since you say my medicine 
has done you no good, you shall take no more. 
Your food shall be prepared according to my 
directions, and brought you by Mrs. Milderson, 
the nurse. I told you some time ago that yours 
was a case in which I attached more import- 
ance to diet than to drugs. And now I’ll go and 
settle matters with Mr. and Mrs. Wincher.” 

He had not far to go. Mrs. Wincher was still 
in the corridor, waiting for him with stony visage 
and folded arms. 

44 1 should be glad to see your husband, Mrs. 
Wincher,” said Lucius. 

44 My good gentleman is down-stairs, sir, and 
will be happy to wait upon you direckly mi- 
nute.” 

Lucius went down to the hall with Mrs. 
Wincher. Her good gentleman was pottering 
about among his master’s treasures, with a dust- 
ing-brush. 

44 Mr. Wincher,” said Lucius without preamble,. 
44 1 have come to the determination that, under 
the very unpleasant circumstances which have 
arisen in this house, plain sailing is the wisest 
course. I have therefore informed Mr. Sivewright 
of the robbery.” 

44 Indeed, sir! I should have thought you’d 
hardly have ventured that while he's so ill. And 
how did he take it ?” 

44 Better than I expected : but he agreed with 
me as to the necessity of a step which I proposed 
to him.” 

“ What might that be, sir ?” 

44 That you and Mrs. Wincher should imme- 
diately leave this house.” 

The old man, who was feeble and somewhat 
bowed with age and hard work, drew himself 
up with an offended dignity that might have be- 
come a prince of the blood-royal. 

44 If that is my master’s decision I ana ready 
to go, sir,” he said, without a quaver in his weak 
old voice. 44 If that is my master’s decision 
after three-and-twenty years’ faithful service, 1 
cannot go too soon. Deborah, get our bits of 
things together, my dear, as fast as you conve- 
niently can, while I go out and look about mo 
for a room.” 

44 Lemaltre, at his best, was not a finer actor 
than this old man,” thought Lucius. 44 It is the 
perfection of art.” 

Mrs. Wincher only stared and breathed hard. 
In her, indignation had paralysed the power of 
speech. 

44 If it were a mere question of the robbery.” 
said Lucius, 44 1 should not have counselled your 
dismissal. It would have gone hard with me if, 
once put upon my guard, I could not have pro- 
tected the property in this house. But there is 
one thing more valuable than a man’s property, 
and more difficult to protect, and that is his life. 
The reason of your dismissal, Mr. Wincher, is 
that there has been an attempt made by some 
one in this house — and you best know how many 
it contains— to poison your old master.” 

44 Poison !” echoed Mr. Wincher helplessly. 

44 Yes, I discovered arsenic last night in a half-- 
filled medicine bottle which I took from your 
master’s room. Some one had introduced 
arsenic into the medicine since it left my hands. 
Mr. Sivewright’s symptoms of late have been: 
those of arsenical poisoning. Under such cir- 
cumstances you can hardly wonder that I wish: 
to bring about a change of occupants in this; 
house.” 

“No, sir,” answered the old man, 44 I don't 
wonder. Poison ! — a poisoner at work in this 
house where we have watched so faithfully ! It 
is too horrible. It is a mystery beyond my 
power to fathom. There have been only three 
of us in the house — my wife, and Miss Lucille, 
and me. And you think it was I or my wife 
that put poison into that bottle. Well, I can’t 
wonder at that. It couldn’t be Miss Lucille, so 
it lies between my wife and me. We're best 
out of the house, sir, after that. This house is 
no place for us. I hope you’ll contrive to take 
good care of my master when we’re gone, and I 
pray God that it may please Him in His good 
time to enlighten your mind about us, and to 
show, somehow, that neither I nor my good 1 
lady have tried to murder the master we’ve serv- 
ed faithfully for nigh upon a quarter of a 
century.” 

44 If you are innocent, Mr. Wincher, I trust 
that fact may be speedily demonstrated. In 
the mean time you can hardly wonder that I 
think this house a safer place without your pre- 
sence in it.” 

44 No, sir, that’s natural enough. Deborah,, 
my good soul, will you get together those things, 
of ours ? The sooner the better.” 

“ I’ll do what I can,” answered Mrs. Wincher,, 
with a gasp ; “ but I don’t feel as if I had the 
proper use of my limbs.” 

44 There’s the catalogue, sir,” suggested Mr. 
Wincher. 44 Hadn’t we better go through that 
before I leave, and see what is right and what 
isn’t ? It’ll take some time, but it will be for 
the satisfaction of both parties. I’ve one cata- 
logue, sir, and Mr. Sivewright another.” 

44 You are vastly conscientious, sir,” said 
Lucius ; 44 but as it would take at least a day to 
go through these things, and as my ignorance 
unfits me for the task, I think I will take my 
chance, and not oppose any hindrance to your 
prompt departure. I’ll wait hereabouts till Mrs. 
Wincher is ready.” 
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“ As you please, sir.^In that case I’ll go off 
at once and look about me for a room.” 

<* Stay, Mr Wincher,” cried Lucius, as the old 
man shuffled off towards the door ; “ I should 
be sorry for you to leave this house penniless. 
Here are a couple of sovereigns, which will 
enable you to live for a week or so while you 
look for a new service.” 

“ A new service, sir ! ” echoed Mr. Wincher 
bitterly. 44 Do you think that at my age situa- 
tions are plentiful ? No, sir, thank you ; I 
couldn’t take money from you, not If it was to 
save me from starvation. I shall seek no new 
service. Mr. Sivewright was never a very 
liberal paymaster, and since we came to this 
house he has given us no wages except a small 
allowance for our food. But our wants are few, 
and we contrived to save the best part of our 
wages while we where in Bond-street. No, sir, 

I am not afraid to face the world, hard as it is 
to the old. I shall get a few odd jobs to do 
among the poor folks, I daresay, even without a 
character, and I shall be able to rub along 
somehow.” 

Thus refusing Lucius’s proffered aid, Mr. 
Wincher put on his hat and went out. Lucius 
went into the room which contained the chief 
part of Mr. Sivewright’s collection, and waited 
there with the door open until Mr. Wincher’s 
good lady should make her appearance, ready 
for departure. 

He looked round at the chaotic mass of pro 
perty wonderiugly. How much had been 
plundered ? The shabby old glass cases of china 
seemed full enough, yet who could tell how they 
had been thinned by the dexterous hand of one 
who knew the exact value of each separate 
object ? It seemed hard that the fruit of Homer 
Sivewright’s toil should have been thus lessen- 
ed ; it seemed strange that he, who was a pro- 
fessed cynic, should have so entirely trusted 
his old servant, only to be victimised by him at 
last. 

Mrs. Wincher made her appearance, after an 
interval of about half an hour, laden with three 
bundles of various shapes and sizes, but all of 
the limpest description, two bandboxes, an 
ancient and dilapidated umbrella, a small col- 
lection of hard ware in a hamper without a lid, a 
faded Paisley shawl across her arm, a bottle- 
green cloth cloak of antediluvian shape and 
style, and sundry small oddments in the way 
of pattens, a brown-crockery tea-pot, a paste- 
board, and a pepperbox. 

*' They’re our few little comforts, sir,” she 
said apologetically, as divers of these minor 
objects slid from her grasp and rolled upon the 
stone floor of the hall. 44 I suppose if we was 
sent to Newgate as plsoners we shouldn’t be 
allowed to have ’em ; but as there’s no crime 
brought against us yet ” — with profeundest irony 
— “ I’ve took the liberty to bring ’em. Perhaps 
you’d like to look through my bundles, Dr. 
Davory, to make sure as there’s none of the 
bricklebrack hidden amongst my good gentle- 
man’s wardrobe.” 

44 No, thank you, Mrs. Wincher. I won’t 
trouble you to open your bundles,” answered 
Lucius, whose keen eye had taken note of the 
manner of goods contained in those flabby en- 
velopes. 

Thus absolved from the necessity of exhibiting 
these treasures, Mrs. Wincher built them up in 
a neat pyramid by the side of the hall-door, 
with infinite pains, as if the monument were 
intended to be permanent, and then seated her- 
self meekly on the lowest step of the staircase. 

•• I suppose as there’s no objections to my 
resting my pore feet a bit, Dr. Davory,” she said 
plaintively, 44 though me and my good gen- 
tleman is dismissed.” 

44 You are quite at liberty to rest yourself, 
Mrs, Wincher,” replied Lucius. 44 But I don’t 
mean to take my eye oft' you till you’re out of 
this house,” he added mentally. 

He paced the hall and the room adjoining till 
the bell at the outer gate announced Mr. Win- 
cher’s return. Mrs. Wincher went to admit her 
lord and master, who presently appeared with 
a small truck or hand-barrow, in which, aided 
by his wife, lie deposited the pyramid of goods 
and chattels, which process involved a good 
deal more careful fitting-in of curiously-shaped 
objects into odd corners. Everything, however, 
having been Anally adjusted to the satisfaction 
of both parties, Mr. Wincher reentered the 
house for the last time, while Mrs. Wincher 
waited on the steps, and delivered the keys to 
Lucius. Every key was neatly labelled with a 
slip of parchment, whereon was inscribed its 
number in Homer Sivewright’s crabbed pen- 
manship. 

44 Those are all the keys, sir, just as my 
master gave them to me when we first came 
here,” said Mr. Wincher. 44 I’ve got a bit of a 
lodging. Perhaps you’d be kind enough to take 
down the address, as I should be glad to learn 
if ever you And out the real party that took the 
silver out oi the chest, and likewise tampered 
with the medicine.” 

44 If ever I find any evidence of your innocence 
you shall hear of it, Mr. Wincher,” answered 
Lucius gravely. “ What is the address ? ” 

“Mrs. Hickett’s, Crown -and- Anchor-alley, 
Bridge-street, sir ; not a quarter of an hour’s 
walk from here.” 

Lucius wrote the address in his pocket-book 
without another word. 

This last duty performed the Winchers 
departed, and Lucius felt that he had taken the 
one step most likely to insure the safety of his 
patient. 

“ If not they, who else ? ” he said to himself, 
thinking of the arsenic in the medicine bottle. 

He went once more to Lucille’s room but 
hardly crossed the threshold. The sick girl was 
sleeping, and the nurse gave a very fair account 
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of her. He told Mrs. Miiderson*|her duties — 
liowjsho was to attend to Mr. Sivewright as well 
as to his grand-daughter, and told her further- 
more how he had just dismissed the old ser- 
vants. 

“ I am going in search of some one to take 
their place,” he said, having made up his mind 
opon that head some time ago. 

He went round the lower part of the house, 
tried all the keys, saw that all the doors were 
secured — those opening on the garden bolted 
and barred as firmly as if they had belonged 
to a besieged citadel. He looked through all the 
labels, but found no key to the staircase door 
up-stairs ; a circumstance that annoyed him, as 
he had a particular desire to examine those 
rooms on the top story. Then, having made all 
safe, ho went out, locking the hall-door and the 
iron gate after him, and proceeded straightway 
to Mr. Otranto’s office. 

Here he told that functionary exactly what 
he had done. Mr. Otranto chewed the end of 
his pen, and smiled upon his clientfwith the 
calm smile of intellectual superiority. 

“ Now, I daresay you think you’ve been and 
gone and done a very clever thing,” he said, 
when Lucius had unbosomed himself ; 44 but I 
can just tell you you’re on the wrong tack — a 
good hundred knots out of your course. That 
old party isn’t in the robbery ; and as to the 
pison, it’s not for me to argue with a profes- 
sional gent like you ; no sorter should dlter his 
crepidam, as we say in the Classics ; but I 
woudn’t mind laying even money that the pison 
is only your fancy. You’ve been worriting 
yourself about this blessed business till you’ve 
got nervous, so you goes and sniffs at the physic, 
and jumps at the conclusion that it’s pisoned.” 

44 I have not jumped at any conclusion,” 
replied Lucius. 14 My opinion is supported by 
an infallible test.” 

He told Mr. Otranto that he wanted to find a 
throughly honest man and woman, who would 
take the place of the Winchers at Cedar House 
— a man who would act as night watchman, and 
a woman who would perform such trifling 
domestic duties as were needed. Mr. Otranto, 
who had minions of all kinds at his beck and 
call, did know of just such a couple — an ex-poli- 
ceman, who had left the force on account of an 
accident that had lamed him, and a tidy body, 
ex-policeman’s wife. If Mr. Davoren wished, 
they should be at Cedar House in two hours’ 
time. 

44 Let them meet me at the gate at three 
o’clock,” said Lucius. 44 I must go round among 
my patients in the mean while.” 

His day’s work still waited to be done, and It 
was long past twelve — dinner-time in the Shad- 
rack district. He had to endure reproachful 
looks from some of his patients, but bore all 
with perfect good-temper, and did his very best 
for all. Happily the people believed in him, 
and were grateful for all the good he had done 
among them. 

At three o’clock he was at the iron gate, where 
he found Mr. Magsby, the ex-policeman, and his 
wife — a comfortable-looking young woman with 
a bundle and a baby, for which latter encum- 
brance Lucius had not bargained, and for which 
Mrs. Magsby duly apologised. 

44 Which Mr. Otranter may not have told you, 
sir, as I couldn’t leave the baby behind, but 
she’s as good a little dear as ever drew breath, 
and never cries, and in a large house will be no 
ill-convenience.” 

44 Perhaps not, if she never cries,” said Lucius, 
“but if she does cry, you must smother her, 
rather than let her voice be heard up-stairs.” 
And then he touched the small cheek kindly 
with his finger, and smiled upon the little one, 
after a fashion which at once won Mrs. Magsby’s 
heart. 

Mr. Magsby’s lameness was little more than 
a halt in his walk, aud, although sufficient to 
disable him as a public servant, was no hind- 
rance to him as a night-watchman. Altogether 
Lucius decided that the Magsbys would do. He 
inducted them in the gloomy old kitchen and 
the room with the presses, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Wincher’s turn-up bedstead yawned disconso- 
late and empty, and where there were such bits of 
humble furniture as would suffice for the abso- 
lute needs of life. 

Mrs. Magsby pronounced the apartments 
roomy and commodious, but somewhat wanting 
In cheerfulness. “But me and Magsby have 
took care of all manner of houses,” she added 
with resignation, 44 and we can make ourselves 
comfortable a’most any wheres, purvlded we’ve a 
bit o’firing to bile the kettle for our cup o’ tea 
and a mouthful of victuals.” 

Lucius showed Mr. Magsby the premises — 
the door opening upon the hidden staircase, all 
the ins and outs of the place, and told him 
what was expected of him. 

After this induction of the Magsbys, he went 
up-stairs and saw Lucille. She was awake, but 
her mind still wandered. She looked at him 
with a far-off unrccognising gaze that went to 
his heart, and murmured some broken sentence 
in which the name of “father” was the only 
word he could distinctly hear. 

44 Pray to our Father in heaven, dearest,” said 
Lucius, tenderly supporting the weary head, 
which moved so restlessly upon the pillow. 
He is the only Father who never wrongs His 
children; in whose love and wisdom we can 
believe, come weal, come woe.” 

He stayed by the bedsid^a little while, gave 
his instructions to Mrs. Milderson, and then 
went to the other sick-room. 

Here he found Mr. Sivewright, fretful and 
impatient, but decidedly improved since the 
suspension of the medicine ; a fact which that 
gentleman dwelt upon in a somewhat cynical 
spirit. 


44 You may remember that at the beginning 
of our acquaintance I professed myself a sceptic 
with regard to medical science, ” he said with 
his harsh laugh, 44 and I cannot say that my ex- 
perience even of your skill has been calculated 
to conquer my prejudices. You are a very good 
fellow, Lucius, but the only effect of your medi- 
cines for the last month or so has been to make 
me feel nearer death than ever I felt before. I 
seem to be twice the man I was since I left off 
that confounded tonic of yours.” 

44 1 am very glad to hear it — not glad that the 
tonic has tailed, but that you are better. Try to 
believe in me a little, however, in spite of this, 
and take the medicine which I will bring you 
this evening with my own hands.” 

The patient gave a faint groan. 

44 Your medicines make me ill,” he said ; 
44 111 take no more of them.” 

“So be it,” answered Lucius. 44 1 told you 
from the first that in your case I depended upon 
repose and good diet more than upon drugs, 
We will see what nature unassisted will do.” 
44 Have you sent away those thieves ?” 

44 Mr. and Mrs. Wincher? Yes, they are 
gone.” 

44 So ends three-and-twenty years’ service ! 
And I thought them faithful ! ” said Mr. Sive- 
wright with a sigh. 44 And by what models of 
honesty have you replaced these traitors ?” 
Lucius explained his arrangements, to which 
Mr. Sivewright gave but doubtful approval. 

He inquired anxiously about Lucille, and 
seemed grieved to find that she was too ill to 
come to him as usual. 

44 Though for these many years past I have 
doubted the existence of any relationship be- 
tween us, she has made herself dear to me some- 
how, in spite of myself. God knovs I have tried 
to shut my heart against her. When my son 
abandoned me, I swore never to care for any 
living creature — never again to subject myself 
to the anguish that an lngrate can inflict. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW GEOFFREY ENJOYED THE GARDEN 

PARTY. 

* 

While Lucius Davoren was thus occupied at 
the east end of London, Geoffrey Hossack was 
making the best of an existence which he had 
made up his mind to consider utterly joyless, 
so long as adverse fate denied him the one de- 
sire of his heart. For him in vain warm August 
skies were deeply blue, and the bosky dells and 
glades of the New Forest still untouched by au- 
tumn’s splendid decay. For him vainly ran the 
bright river between banks perfumed with wild 
flowers. He beheld these things from the lofty 
standpoint of discontent, and in his heart called 
Nature a poor creature. 

44 1 would rather be mewed up in Whiteoross- 
street prison, or in the Venetian Piombi, with 
Janet for my wife, than enjoy all that earth 
can give of natural beauty or t artificial splendor 
without her,” he said to himself, when his 
cousins had bored him into a misanthropical 
mood by their insistence upon the charms of 
rural life, as exemplified at Hillersdon Grange. 

“I’m afraid you have no soul for nature,” 
said Belle, when she had kept Geoffrey on his 
feet for an hour in the cramped old-fashioned 
hot-houses, where she went in desperately for 
fern and orchids, and imitated Lady Baker cn a 
small scale. 

“I’m afraid not — for nature in %wer-pots,” 
answered Geoffrey, with an unsympathetic 
yawn. 44 1 daresay these Calopogons, and Gym- 
nadenia, and what’s-its-names are very grand, 
but I’ve seen finer growing wild in the valleys 
on the southern side of the Rocky Mountains. 
You English people only get nature in miniature 
— a poor etiolated creature. You have no notion 
of the goddess Gea in her Titanic vigour, as she 
appears on 44 the other side.” ’ 

“Meaning America?” said Belle contemp- 
tuously, as if that western continent were some- 
thing too vulgar for her serious consideration. 

The sun shone upon lady Baker’s fete as gaily 
as if fine weather had been a matter as much 
within her ladyship’s power of provision as the 
luncheon from Gunter’s, or the costumes for the 
tableaux vivants. The lady herself was radiant 
as the sunlight. Everybody had come — every- 
body worth receiving, at any rate. She gave 
Geoffrey a smile of particular cordiality as she 
shook hands with him, aud murmured the 
conventional 44 How good of you to come 
early !” 

Belle and Dessie were speedily told off for 
croquet : a sport for which Geoffrey professed 
an unmitigated dislike, in a most churlish spirit 
his cousins thought. Thus released from attend- 
ance on these fair ones, he roamed the vast 
gardens at large, finding solitudes in that spa- 
cious domain, even on such a day as this. In 
these secluded walks — where he only occasion- 
ally encountered a stray couple engaged in that 
sentimental converse which he slaogily deno- 
minated “spooning” — Mr. Hossack indulged 
his own thoughts, which also were of a spooney 
character. Hero, he thought, Janet Davoren had 
been happy in the brief summer-tide of her 
life ; here she had felt the first joys and pains 
of an innocent girlish love, and here, alas, had 
given that peerless blossom of the soul, a girl’s 
first love, to a scoundrel. The thought of this 
filled him with a savage jealousy. 

44 1 wish I had fired that shot out yonder 
instead of Lucius,” he said to himself. “ Egad, 
I’d have made sure my ball went through him. 
There should have been no shilly-shally about 
my fire.” 

Luncheon found Mr. Hossack more attentive 
to the various Rhine wines than to p&tt de foie 


gras or chicken-salad, or even the wants of the 
damsel who sat next him. He was out of 
humor with all the world. His artfully-worded 
advertisement had appeared several times, and 
had produced no response. He began to think 
the Fates were opposed his happiness. 

44 1 suppose if a man is pretty well provided 
for in the way of three-per-cents he must hope 
for nothing else from Fortune,” he thought, as 
he punished her ladyship’s cabinet hocks. 

Luncheon over, Mr. Hossack conducted his 
damsel to the sunny greensward, where enthu- 
siastic archers — seven-and-twenty ladies to five 
gentlemen — were stringing their Cupid bows 
for a grand matclj. Here he shunted her into 
the care of one of the five male archers, all of 
whom looked ineffably bored, and anon departed 
whither he cared not — anywhere, anywhere 
out of this world of luncheons, croquet, flirta- 
tion, and frivolity. 

Wandering at random, he came by and by to 
an obscure outskirt of the Mardenholme grounds, 
given over to the cultivation of huge rhododen- 
drons, where there was a little wicket-gate 
opening into a green lane. He made his escape 
from Mardenholme altogether by this gate, glad 
to get away from the polite world, as represented 
by the croquet-players and toxopholites, and 
above all by those exacting first cousins of his, 
Belle and Dessie. 

The green lane was rustic and secluded, well 
sheltered from the westward sloping sun by 
spreading boughs of chestnut and sycamore, 
with here and there the grander bulk of an oak 
making an oasis of deep shadow in the after- 
noon sunlight. Altogether a pleasant lane, even 
for the indulgence of saddest thoughts. 

It was on the side of a hill. Right and left of 
him stretched undulating meadow-land, small 
enclosures between those straggling unkept 
hedges which make the glory of English land- 
scape, and below, almost at his feet as it were, 
lay a little village nestling in a cup-shaped 
valley, so snugly sheltered by those gently- 
sloping meads, so fenced from north and east 
by those tall screens of foliage, that one might 
fancy the bleak winds of winter must roll high 
above those modest roofs, ruffling no leaf in 
those simple gardens ; that hails and snows and 
frosts must waste their fury on the encircling 
hills, and leave this chosen nook unassailed ; 
that even the tax-gatherer must forget its exis- 
tence. 

There were about half a dozen cottages, the 
perfection of rusticity — gardens running over 
with roses, beehives, honeysuckle ; a village 
inn, so innocent and domestic of aspect that 
one would suppose nothing could be farther from 
the thoughts of its patrons than strong drink of 
any kind ; a little high -shouldered old church, 
with a squat square tower and crumbly white- 
washed wall; a green burial-ground, that went 
up and down like the waves of the sea, over- 
shadowed by two vast yews, whose never- 
w'thering foliage canopied those rustic graves 
from January to December. 

There was a little patch of greensward in the 
midst of the houses, and some feet below the 
churchyard, no two edifices in this village being 
on the same level. Here a meditative donkey 
cropped the soft herbage at leisure, and here on 
the bosom of a crystalline pool swam half a 
dozen geese, untroubled by forebodings of Mi- 
chaelmas. 

It was altogether a deliciously rustic picture, 
and Geoffrey, for the first time since his return 
to Hampshire, felt reconciled to Nature. 

44 This is better than all the tigered orchids in 
Lady Baker’s collection,” he mused, as he 
perched himself on a stile and took out his 
cigar-case lor a quiet smoke. 44 Why <Io great 
ladies cultivate lady’s slippers and pitcher-plants 
when for less money they might surround 
themselves with model villages and happy 
peasantry ? Has the r61e of Lady Bountiful 
gone quite out of fashion, I wonder ? ” 

He lighted his cigar and meditated upon life 
in general, dreamily contemplating the cottages 
and wondering about their inmates, as he had 
often wondered about the inhabitants of the dull 
old houses in the dull old country towns. These 
cottages seemed above the ordinary level, clea- 
ner, brighter, more prosperous-looking. He 
could not fancy wife-beating or any other ini- 
quity going on within those homely plastered 
walls. Those twinkling]diamond-paned lattices 
seemed transparent as a good man’s conscience, 
and in most of these dwellings the outer door 
stood wide open, as if the inmates invited in- 
spection. He could see an eight-day clock, a 
dresser decked out with many-coloured crock- 
ery ware, a little round table spread for tea, a 
cradle, a snug, arm-chair, a wicker birdcage, a 
row of geranium pots — all the furniture of home. 
He felt that he had alighted upon a small Ar- 
cadia. 

While he sat thus musing, slowly smoking, 
very loth to go back to the civilised world, pert 
country cousins, and tableaux vivants, and tepid 
ices, and classical music, and general inanity, 
the door of that solitary cottage whose interior 
did not invite inspection was suddenly opened, 
and a child came skipping out — a child who 
wore a broad-brimmed Leghorn hat, with long 
yellow tresses streaming beneath it, and a pretty 
holland pinafore, and displayed symmetrical 
legs clad in blue stockings — a child after the 
order of Mr. Miliais. 

Geoffrey made as if he would have fallen off 
the stile ; the half-smoked cigar fell from his 
hand. For a few moments he sat transfixed 
and statue-like, and could only stare. Then, 
with a sudden rush, he darted across the little 
strip of green, and clasped this butterfly child 
in his arms. 

44 Why, it’s my little Flossie ! ” he cried rap- 
turously, smothering the small face with kisses, 
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which the little maiden received without a mur- 
mur. Had not Mr. Hossack endeared himself 
* ar ^® °** bribery and corruption, 

in the shape of costly Freuch bonbons, Edition* 
de luxe of popular fairy tales and German hob- 
goblin stories, and mechanical white mice that 
ran across the floor, and mechanical mailcoaches 
that, on being wound up, rushed off at break- 
neck speed to nowhqre in particular, and came 
to grief after a few headlong journeys? “It’s 
my precious little Flossie ! My darling, whefe’s 
mamma ? ” 

“Mamma, mamma!” screamed the child, 
looking back towards the cottage. “Come out 
and see who’s come.” And then, turning to 
Geoffrey again, she said with childhood's candid 
selfishness, “ Have you brought me some more 
French bonbons in a box witfl a picture on the 
lid, like the last ? ” 

“ My sweet one, I ought to be provided with 
a box of that very description,” replied Geoffrey, 
grasping the little maiden’s hand and dragging 
her to the cottage ; “ but how could I anticipate 
such bliss as to find you here in this O-for-ever- 
to-be-sanctlfled- village ?” cried the lover, coin- 
ing a Germanic compound substantive in his 
rapture. “ Is mamma in there ? O, take m6 
to her, darling, take me ! ” 

Tableaux vivants, pert Cousins, Lady Baker, 
the claims of civilised society, all melted into 
thin air amidst the delight of this discovery. He 
was as unsophisticated as if he had been a Black- 
foot, brought up in the pathless hunting-grounds 
of the west. 

“Take me to her, thou dearest child,” he ex- 
claimed ; and the little one led him into the 
cottage garden, where the bees were humming 
in the sunset, the air sweet with roses and car- 
nations, happy swallows twittering in the eves. 

Here, on the threshold of the cottage door, 
framed like a picture by the stout black tim- 
bers, stood that one woman whom his soul wor- 
shipped, tall, slender, lovely, like a goddess 
who for a little while deigned to walk this lower 
earth. 

She looked at Geoffrey with a tender gladness, 
a wild surprise, opposite feelings curiously blend- 
ed in the expression of that eloquent face. 

“ O, Janet,” said he, “ how could you be so 
cruel as to run away from me ? ” 

“How could you be so unkind as to follow 
me ? ” she asked reproachfully. 

“I have not followed you. Twas chance 
that led me here this afternoon. There is a 
providence kind to true lovers, after all. I did 
not follow you, Janet, but I was heartbroken by 
the loss of you. I went down to Stillmington 
to carry you what I dared to think good news.” 
“Good news ! ” she repeated wonderingly. 

“ Yes, the tidings of your freedom.” 

Janet’s pale face grew a shade paler. 

“ Come in for a little while,” she said ; « we 
cannot stand here talking of such things. Flos- 
sie, run and play on the green, darling; I’ll come 
to you presently. Now Mr. Hossack.” 

She led the way into the simple cottage room, 
spotlessly clean, and with that dainty bright- 
ness of furniture and whiteness of drapery which 
industrious hands can give to the humblest 
surroundings. It was a small square room, with 
two of its angles cut off by old-fashioned corner 
cupboards with shining glass doors, displaying 
the treasures of glass and china within. A 
dimity-covered sofa, a couple of basket-work 
arm-chairs, an ancient bureau of darkest maho- 
gany, and a solid Pembroke table formed the 
chief furniture of the room. One of Flossie’s 
fairy-tale books— Geoffrey’s Gift— lay open upon 
the table, the mother’s work box beside it. A 
bowl of cut flowers adorned the broad sill of 
the long low casement, and the afternoon sun- 
light was filtered through the whitest of dimity 
curtains. To Geoffrey this old room, with its 
low ceiling sustained by heavy black beams 
was perfectly delighful. 

m Do you mean to tell me that my husband is 
dead? ” asked Janet, when she had brought her 
visitor in and shut the door, looking him full 
in the face with grave earnest eyes. 

Geoffrey quailed beneath that searching gaze. 
In this crisis, which involved the dearest wish 
of his heart, he had become the veriest child. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ he is dead. It is a 
most extraordinary story, and as I have no evi- 
dence to prove my statement, you may be in- 
clined to doubt me. Yet I pledge my honour — ” 
“I shall not doubt your honour,” said Janet, 
with a superb smile, “but I 'may doubt your 
discretion. How do you know that my husband 
is dead ? ” 

“ I met him in America, and heard of his 
death there— h e ard it on the highest possible 
authority.” 

“ You met him in America. Why did you not 
tell me that at Stillmington ? ” 

“ Because I had at that time no means of 
identifying Matchi, the man I met in the West, 
with Mr.Vandeleur. I have seen your husband’s 
portrait within the last forhtight, and I can 
take my oath that Mr. Vandeleur and the man 
I knew In America are one and the same. 

“ Where could you see my husband’s por- 
trait?” asked Janet incredulously. 

“ Lady Baker showed me a photograph of a 
group in which you and Mr. Vandeleur both 
appear.” 

« Have you no other reason to suppose that 
this American traveller, whom you call Matchi, 
and my husband are the same, except the evi- 
dence of a photograph ? ” asked Janel, somewhat 
contemptuously. “ What more common than 
an accidental ressemblance between two men 
who are utter strangers to each other ? ” 

“ Not such a likeness tvs that which I am 
speaking of; nor is a genius for music the com- 
monest thing in the world. The violin-playing 
of the man in the western pine-forest exactly 


resembled that which Lady Baker described to 
me.” 

“ What,” cried Janet, with a wounded air, 
“ you ( have been taking Lady Baker into your 
confidence ?” 

“ Forgive me, Janet. I am bent upon bring- 
ing this matter to a happy issue. Lady Baker 
is your true friend. She bitterly reproaches her- 
self for her part in bringing about your unhappy 
marriage ; she went to Melksham in search of 
you, when she accidentally learned that Mr. 
Vandeleur had been seen there, and was deeply 
grieved at arriving too late to find you.” 

“ She is very good,” answered Janet with a 
sigh. “ And now tell me about this man you 
met in America. Tell me everything, withont 
reserve.” 

Without reserve ; that would be rather difficult. 
Not for worlds — no, not even to secure his own 
happiness — could Geoffrey Hossack betray his 
friend. 

He told his story as best he could ; but in his 
fear of saying too much, stumbled a little over 
the details. Altogether the story had a garbled 
air, and before he came to the end he saw plain- 
ly enough that Janet was unconvinced. 

“ I can trust your truth,” she said, looking at 
that frank honest face with her clear eyes, “ but 
I cannot trust your judgment. You had but Just 
recovered from a fever, in which your senses had 
been astray, when you heard of his death. He 
was shot, you say, in the forest. Who shot him ?” 

“ I — I cannot tell you,” faltered Geoffrey, In 
a cold perspiration. 

This Janet understood to mean “ I do not 
know.” 

“ See how vague your information is,” she ex- 
claimed with an incredulous laugh. “ You were 
told that he was shot, but you were not told who 
shot him; you were not told the motive of the 
murder. Even in the backwoods I suppose 
people do not shoot each other quite without 
motive.” 

Geoffrey stood before her dumfoundered. 

“ Did you kill him yourself ?” she asked, with 
a sudden flash of suspicion. 

“No, I wish I had ; there should have been 
no mistake about it then,” 

“Say no more, Mr. Hossack; this is a subject 
upon which you and I can hardly agree. When 
you can bring me direct and legal evidence of 
Mr. Vandeleur’s death, I will believe it.” 

“ And if I ever can do that — and from the 
manner of his death it is almost impossible — 
you will give me some reward for my fidelity — 
eh, Janet?” 

“I will make no bargains,” she answered 
gravely. « I beg you to hold yourself entirely 
free, and for the sake of your own happiness I 
trust you may speedily get rid of this boyish 
infatuation.” 

“ Boyish !” echoed Geoffrey, with the proud 
consciousness of his eight-and-twenty years. 
“ Why I am your senior by two years. Lucius 
told me so.” 

“ Sorrow does the work of time in some lives,” 
said Janet with her sad smile; “I feel myself 
very old at six-and-twenty. Come, Mr. Hossack, 
you have been always very good to me, and for 
once in a way I will treat you as a friend. Little 
Flossie is very fond of you, and I know she is 
dying for a long talk about her new pets, the 
tame rabbits and the tortoiseshell kitten, whose 
acquaintance she has made down here. Stop 
and drink tea with us, and tell me how you 
happened to find me out in this quiet corner of 
the earth.” 

“ You forget that we are not a mile from one 
of the gates of Mardenholme,” said Geoffrey, en- 
chanted at the prospect of drinking tea with his 
goddess. 

“True; but I didn’t think you knew Lady 
Baker.” 

“ Didn’t you?” said this Jesuit, in an artless 
tone. “ Why, you see my people live down 
hereabouts — Hillersdon Grange — and my cousins 
and Lady Baker are uncommonly thick.” 

Mrs. Bertram called to little Mary through the 
open window. The child was walking up and 
down the little path by the beehives, nursing 
her tortoiseshell kitten. She came bounding in 
Joyfully at this summons, and exhibited this 
feline treasure to Mr. Hossack, that good-natured 
individual allowing the small member of the 
tiger tribe to make a promenade upon his out- 
stretched arm, and pur triumphantly from a 
lofty perch on his coat-collar. 

Mrs. Bertram rang a little tinkling handbell, 
and a decent old woman — who must surely have 
been what is called “ upon the listen,” or she 
could hardly have heard that feeble summons — 
appeared with a tea-tray, and spread the neat 
little table with the best china teacups, a brown 
home-baked loaf, the yellowest of butter-pats, 
the richest of cream in a little glass jug, a great 
wedge of golden honeycomb, a few ripe apricots 
nestling in a bed of mulberry leaves,— a repast 
at once Arcadian and picturesque. 

“ But perhaps you may not care for such a 
womanish beverage as orange pekoe,” said Janet 
doubtfully, as Mr. Hossack surveyed the banquet 
from his altitude of something over six feet, the 
kitten still promenading his shoulder, 

“Not care for tea! Why, on the shores of 
the Saskatchewan the teapot was our only com- 
fort,” exclaimed Geoffrey. “ We had a cask or 
two of rum with us, and had no end of trouble 
in hiding it from the Indians ; but they got the 
most of the fire-water out of us sooner or later, 
by hook or by crook. We rarely took any of it 
ourselves, except as a medicine. Travellers are 
a temperate race, I can assure you, Mrs. Ber- 
tram.” 

They sat down to tea, the kitten now peram- 
bulating the backs of their chairs, now sending 
forth appealing miaws for milk or other refresh- 
jnent. Geoffrey, who had been too much out 


of humour with the world in general to do justice 
to Lady Baker’s luncheon, was ravenous, and 
devoured bread-and-honey like the queen in the 
nursery rhyme, of which Flossie did not fail to 
remind him. It was the first meal he had ever 
eaten with the woman he loved. That fragrant 
tea was more intoxicating than Lady Baker’s 
choicest Johannisberger or Steinberger 

He forgot that he was perhaps no nearer a 
happy issue to his suit than he had been that 
day in the botanical gardens at Stillmington, 
when he made his first despefate appeal to his 
inexorable goddess ; he forgot everything except 
the present moment — this innocent rustic in- 
terior, the fair-haired child, whose gay laugh 
rang out every now and then, the perambulatory 
kitten, the perfect face of the woman he loved, 
smiling at him with that proud slow smile he 
knew so well. 

“ So you went back to Stillmington,” Janet 
said presently when Geoffrey had appeased the 
pangs of hunger with the contents of the honey- 
comb and the crustiest side of the home-baked 
loaf, and had consumed three cups of that ex- 
quisite tea. 

“ Went back ! repeated Geoffrey ; « of course 
I went back. I should have gone back exaotly 
the same if Stillmington had been in the centre 
of Africa, or on the top o£ Ormuzd. How cruel 
of you to leave no address ! They told me you 
had gone to the sea-side.” 

“ Well, I did not leave a very definite account 
of myself, certainly. You see I was so tired of 
Stillmington and of my pupils; and thanks to 
concert singing and pupils, I had contrived to 
save a little money. So, as my health was not 
quite so good as it might be — I had been work- 
ing rather hard for the last few years, you see — 
I thought I would give myself a month or so of 
thorough rest. I had a fancy — amounting almost 
to an irresistible longing — to see my old home 
once more — the graves of those dear ones my 
ingratitude had wronged. I knew that to come 
back to the scenes of my girlhood would be the 
keenest suffering, yet I longed to come. I did 
not want to ‘be very near Wykhamston, as that 
would be to run the risk of recognition ; but I 
wished to be somewhere within ihe reach of the 
dear, dear old place. I thought of this village 
and of Sally, my kind old nurse, who came to 
live here in this cottage, which she had bought 
with her savings, when she left the Rectory. I 
was only fourteen when she left us ; and one of 
our greatest treats — Lucius’s and mine and the 
dear sister we lost — was to come here of a sum- 
mer afternoon and drink tea with dear old Sally. 
So I said to myself, “ If God has spared my old 
nurse, I will go and ask her to give me a lodg- 
ing; ” and Flossie and I came straight here — to 
this out-of-the-way corner — to take our holiday. 
Flossie has been enraptured with the rustic life, 
the pigs and fowls, and the old gray donkey on 
the green, with whom she naa formed quite a 
friendship. She feeds him with bread-and-milk 
every morning, foolish child !” 

She said this with the mother’s tender look 
at the fair-haired damsel, who disposed of the 
bread-and-honey as fast as if she had laid a 
wager with Geoffrey as to which of them should 
devour most. 

“ And have you been happy here ? ” asked 
Geoffrey. 

“ Yes — after the first bitter pain of seeing my 
lost home, and remembering how I lost it, I 
have been happier than I had hoped ever to be 
again. After all, there is some magic in one’s 
native air.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Geoffrey, with an air of 
conviction, « of course there is. I have a place 
in Hampshire myself not a stone’s-throw, in a 
rural point of view — that is to say, flve-and- 
twenty miles or so — from here. No end of 
arable and meadow-land, and copse and rabbit- 
warren, and some well-wooded ground about the 
house, which my father took the liberty to call 
a park ; and a nice old house enough, of the 
Queen-Anne period ; stiftish and squarish and 
reddish, but by no means a bad kind of barrack. 
I’ll gave the sugar-broker notice — no, I can’t 
do that — I’ll offer to buy back his lease to- 
morrow.” 

“The sugar-broker!” repeated Janet, per- 
plexed. 

“ Yes, a fellow I was foolish enough to let my 
place to when I came of age — seven, fourteen, 
or twenty-one years. He’s keeping it up un- 
commonly well, I’m told; Jias put up a good 
deal of glass in the kite hen -garden, and so on, 
and improved the farm-buildings. But he shall 
go. He’s on for his fourteen years ; so I can’t 
give him notice to quit, but I can offer him a 
tempting price for the lease. I daresay he’s 
tired of the place by this time. People always 
do get tired of their places.” 

“But what can you want with a great place 
like that ? ” asked Janet. 

“ I don’t know. Didn’t you say you were 
fond of this part of the country ? ” asked 
Geoffrey, In some confusion. Those cups of 
orange Pekoe had proved far more intoxicating 
than the vintages of Rhineland. 

“ O, Mr. Hossack, pray do not let my fancies 
influence your life ! ” said Janet earnestly. “ Re- 
member we may never be more to each other 
than we are now, — very good friends, who may 
meet once in a way, at some chance turn in 
life’s road.” 

Geoffrey pleaded his hardest, but felt that he 
was pleading in vain. All arguments were 
futile. Honour counselled Janet to be firm, and 
she was ’steadfast as a rock. 

“ I will not tell you that you are indifferent to 
me,” she said, in her low sweet voice, unembar- 
rassed by the presence of the child, who was 
absorbed*! u the antics of her kitten, and troubled 
herself in no manner about what Mr. Hossack 
might be saying to her mother, and presently, 


having eaten to repletion, roamed out into the 
garden among the clove carnations and late 
roses and tall gaudy hollyhocks. « That would 
be too ungrateful, after all the trouble you have 
taken for my sake. I can only say that, until 
I have proof positive of my first husband’s 
death, I shall continue to consider myself bound 
to him.” 

“ But what stronger proof can you hope for 
than my assurance of the fact? Remember 
that Mr. Vandeleur perished in a solitude where 
there are no registrars to take note of a man’s 
death, no coroner to hold an inquest on his body, 
no undertakers to give him decent burial ; 
where a rough-and-ready grave under the pine- 
trees would be the sole witness of his end.” 

“ We will trust in Providence, Mr. Hossack,” 
answered Janet, with that steadfast look he 
knew so well, and which made her seem a 
creature so far above him — a being exempt 
from common temptations and human pas- 
sions. “ If my husband died as you tell me he 
died, I do not doubt that in due time there will 
arise some confirmation of your story.” 

Geoffrey sighed, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ If the trunks of trees or the songless birds 
of the wilderness could talk, you might receive 
such confirmation,” he said ; “ but from any 
other source It is impossible.” 

“ Why, my brother was with you all the 
time, was he not ? ” inquired Janet, with a 
wondering look. “ He at least must be able to 
vouch for the truth of your story.” 

Geoffrey grew deadly pale, and for a few mo- 
ments was speechless. 

“ Unhappily,” he faltered, after that awkward 
pause, “ Lucius had a bad attack— brain fever, 
or apoplexy he called itr— just at the time of 
this man’s death. His evidence would there- 
fore hardly satisfy you.” 

“ In point of fact, Mr. Hossack, it seems that 
neither you nor my brother were in a condition 
to know anything about the event. You could 
have only hearsay evidence. Who was your 
informant ? ” 

This question was a home-thrust. To name 
Lucius would have been almoit to betray him ; 
and again, he had just given her to understand 
that Lucius was unconscious at the time of 
the event. Again there came a pause, painfully 
awkward for Geoffrey. He felt that Mrs. Ber- 
tram was watching him with gravely question- 
ing eyes. How was he to reply ? 

“ There was a little Dutchman with us,” he 
said at last, with a desperate plunge, knowing 
not how near to his friend’s betrayal this admis- 
sion might lead him ; “ a man called Schanck 
— Absalom Schanck — a very good fellow, who 
was with us — our fellow-traveller. I — I think 
you must have heard me speak of him. He saw 
the shot fired.” 

“ And saw my husband die ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Geoffrey, but not with per- 
fect conviction ; “ I believe so.” 

“ And pray where is Mr. Scliank ? His evi- 
dence may be worth very little, but it would be 
as well to hear it.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Geoffrey, crestfallen, 
“ I’m afraid ths\t at this present moment 
Schanck is washing gold in San Francisco, unless 
he has been made mincemeat of by larger 
diggers.” 

“ We must wait for some other witness then,” 
said Janet, in a tone of calm certainty, which 
made reply seem impossible. 

Geoffrey could but submit* He must needs 
obey this lovely image of destiny. 

“ So be it,” he said, with a despairing sigh ; 
“ but you will let me come to see you some- 
times — won’t you, Janet? ” very tenderly and 
evidently expecting a reproof ; instead of which 
his devotion was rewarded with a smile. “ And 
you’ll receive me Just as you have done this 
afternoon, and give me a cup of that delicious 
Pekoe ? ” 

“A cup!” exclaimed Janet ; “I think you 
had five.” 

“ I may come to tea again, mayn’t 1, once in 
three weeks or so, like a boy who has a Saturday 
afternoon at home ? Flossie likes me, you see,” 
pleaded he jesuitically. 

“ Well, you may come once a month, or so, if 
you happen to be in the neighbourhood.” 

« Happen to be in the neighbourhood ! I 
would cross the Balkan range in January to 
obtain such a privilege.” 

“ But remember you come only as my friend. 
If you talk to me as you have talked this after- 
noon, I shall ring for Sally, and tell her to show 
you to the door. It would be only a formula — 
as the street-door opens out of this room — but I 
should do it nevertheless.” 

“ There shall not be one word that can offend 
you.” 

“ On that condition you may come ; but, 
believe me, you own happiness would be better 
secured by your utter forgetfulness of a woman 
who may n*»ver be free the reward your fidelity. 
There are so many who would be proud of such 
a lover. Amongst them your might surely find 
one who would realise your ideal as well as, if 
not better than, I.” 

“ Never ! ” protested Geoffrey, with warmth. 

“ I never knew what a great love was till I 
knew you. 1 will never open ray heart to a 
lesser love.” 

Janet gave a little sigh, half regret, half satis- 
faction. After all, a woman does not easily 
relinquish such devotion. She has a duty to 
fulfil, and her little lecture, her few words of 
wise counsel, to pronounce ; and having done 
that duty, she is hardly sorry if her foolish 
adorer refuses to hear. 

.So they parted — not briefly, for little Flossie 
hung about Geoffrey, and impeded his depar- 
ture ; nay, at his and Flossie’s Joint request, 
Janet walked half the length of the lane witU 
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Geoffrey and the child. They only parted 
within sight of the distant towers of Marden- 
holme. 

« How pleased Lady Baker would be if she 
knew you were so near ! ” said Gooflrey. 

« Pray, don’t tell her. She was very good to 
me, and I was fond of her ; but she would want 
me to go to that great house of hers, full of 
strange faces, and sing to her company, and be 
made a show of. I have contrived to keep very 
clear of her pathway so far, near as I am. Pray, 
do not betray me.” 

«< To hear is to obey. But you really do mean 
to stay here ? ” inquired Geoffrey anxiously. 
“When I come a month hence to claim that 
cup of Pekoe, I sha’n’t find you fled, eh ? ” 

« I promise that if anything should induce me 
to leave Foxley — that’s the name of our little 
village — I will write you a line to say were I am 
going. But my present intention is to stay here 
till November— just long enough for a thorough 
rest— and go back to my pupils at Stillming- 
ton.” 

Geoffrey sighed. The thought of those sol-fa 
classes, and the hard labour they insol ved, 
Always smote him to the quick j and he was 
rioting in the Three per cents, as he told him- 
self. 

“ He took his time in returning to Marden- 
holme ; and the tableaux vivants had begun 
when he pushed his way in among the crowd of 
young men standing at the back of the picture- 
gallery, Lady Baker having naturally invited a 
good many more guests than could find even 
standing room. Here he stood patiently enough, 
and saw as much of the living pictures after 
Frith, Faed, and Millais as he could conve- 
niently behold above the heads of the crowd in 
front of him. He was not deeply interested in 
the performance, his mind indeed being rather 
occupied with tender recollections of the humble 
tea-party at which he had lately assisted than 
by the charms of the graceful young lady who 
danced with Claude Duval, or of the pr tty 
peasaut lassie, with her shepherd’s plaid and 
neatly -snooded hair, or the damsel in white 
satin, who parted unwillingly with her Black 
Brunswicker under the glare of the lime-light. 
He applauded mechanically when other people 
applauded, and felt that he had done all that 
society could expect of him. Hisjcousins came 
out presently among the crowd, and straightway 
pounced upon him, and reproached him with 
acrimony. 

“ Why, Geoffrey, where have you been hiding 
yourself ? ” asked Belle. 

»« I’ve been strolling about the gardens a 
little,” replied that arch hypocrite. “ Tt’s rather 
warm in here.” 

“ Rather warm ! ” exclaimed Dessie, who was 
evidently out of temper. “ It’s insufferably 
hot, and I’m tired to death. These tableaux are 
a mistake after a garden-party. Lady Baker 
always tries to do too much. One feels so 
dowdy, too, in morning-dress when the lamps 
are lighted. But, pray, how have you managed 
to keep out of everybody’s way all the after- 
noon, Geoffrey ? I haven’t set eyes on you since 
luncheon.” 

“ I hope you haven’t been looking for me all 
ithe time,” said Geoffrey, with unruffled coolness. 
•** IVe been meandering about the grounds, 
■enjoying nature.” 

“ Which I thought was not worth looking at 
dn England,” remarked Belle. « But perhaps, 
now we have found you,” with angry emphasis, 

you’ll be kind enough to get us some refresh- 
ment. I daresay you have had something, but 
I know I am ready to sink.” 

“ Yes, I’ve done pretty well, thanks. I had 
some bread-and-honey.” 

“ Bread-and-honey ! ” cried Dessie. 

“ O, that’s to say, something in that way. 
Your sweets and kickshaws are all the same to 
me — I never know what to call them. Come 
along, Belle, we’ll fight our way to the refresh- 
ment-room. You sha’n’t sink if I can help it.” 

He piloted the two damsels through the 
crowd to a large room, which had been arranged 
after the model of a railway re fresh men t-buffet, 
save that it was liberally furnished with things 
good to eat. Here Lady Baker’s men and maids 
dispensed strawberry ices, tea, coffee, Italian 
confectionery, German wines and German 
salads, to the famishing crowd ; and here 
•Geoffrey, by cramming them with ices, and 
creamy vanille-flavoured pastry, contrived to 
restore his cousins’ equanimity. There was 
some talk of dancing, and a few enthusiastic 
-couples were already revolving in the drawing- 
room ; but Geoffrey pleaded that no man could 
waltz in grey trousers, and thus escaped the 
infliction ; and having the good fortune to And 
bis uncle, tired of vestry and quarter-session 
talk and inclined to go home, this heartless 
young man had the satisfaction of packing Belle 
and Dessie into the landau before Lady Baker’s 
■file was half over, as Dessie said discontentedly. 

They avenged themselves by abusing the 
party all the way home. 

u Tuose huge garden-parties are detestable ! ” 
exclaimed Belle. u I know Lady Baker only 
gives them in order to be civil to a herd of people 
«he doesn’t care a straw about. She gives nice 
little parties for her real friends. I wonder 
people can be so slavish as to go to her in 
droves.” 

** I thought you said Lady Baker’s parties 
were delightful,” said Geoffrey. “ I know you 
wrote to me rapturously about her,” 

“I’m only just beginning to see through her," 
replied Belle, who couldn’t get over the day’s 
anuoyances. Tills tiresome Geoffrey had not 
been the least good to them. He might just as 
well have been in Norway. 

(To be continued.) 


A LOVE CONFIDENCE. 

Some years ago, at one of Dr. Y’s soirees at 
Paris, I met a gentleman whose name was not 
O’Sullivan, but whom, for the sake of conceal- 
ment, I shall so designate. I had never seen 
him before, nor were we upon that occasion in- 
troduced to each other, but this ceremony he 
soon rendered needless by introducing himself. 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons, sir ; if I am not 
greatly mistaken, your name is Fidkins.”* (I 
take the same privilege of concealment, under 
an assumed name, as I have allowed to my new 
friend.) 

“ Fidkins is my name.” 

“I beg ten thousand pardons again, sir ; but 
if I am not greatly mistaken, you have lately 
published a novel called ‘ The Scheming Lover.’ ” 
(My novel, like my friend and myself, travels 
incog.) 

“I have.” 

“ Why, then, sir, upon my honor and con- 
science, that is a mighty pretty thing to be able 
to say.” 

He smiled, bowed, and withdrew, and I was 
much amused at the oddity of the proceeding. 

Late in the evening, at Mr. O’Sullivaa’s es- 
pecial request, Dr. Y. “ favored” him with a 
formal introduction to me. 

On the following morning, at an hour much 
earlier than is usual for paying visits of cere- 
mony, my servant brought in Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
card, with Mr. O’Sullivan’s most earnest request 
that I would grant him a quarter of an hour’s 
Interview. 

The rule being granted, as a lawyer would say, 
the gentleman entered ; and after exhausting 
no inconsiderable portion of his time in pre- 
paratory “ hems” and “ haws,” he thus began : 
“ I beg ten thousand pardons, sir, I am the 
most unfortunate of existing creatures, aud I 
come to beg your kind assistance. I have the 

misfortune, sir, to be most miserably in 

“ Debt,” I expected he would have added, and 
accordingly made the most amiable preparations 
for expressing “ my regret at my utter inabili- 
ty,” etc. ; but he continued — 

“ Love.” 

It is astonishing with what celerity the sluices 
of our sympathy are opened, and how copious is 
the stream when it is not required to flow Bank- 
ward. 

“ Sir,” said I, “ I should be happy to be ser- 
viceable to you in any maimer in the world ; 
but It really seems to me that in a case of this 
nature ” 

“ Pardou me, sir, but that is the very thing ; 
you are the very person of all others to assist me. 
As I said, sir, I am most awfully in love ; but 
unluckily, sir, I — I am bashful.” 

“ And so, sir, you come to borrow a little of 
my superfluous impudence ? I am flattered by 
the compliment.” 

“ Don’t misunderstand me, sir — pray don’t. No, 
sir; the case is this — your book is full of love 
schemes (and upon my honor and conscience, 
very cle ver they are), but it so happens there is 
not one among them that will suit my particu- 
lar case.” 

“ Well, Mr. O’Sullivan, have the kindness to 
state your case, and if I can be of any service to 
you, I will.” 

“ Why, then, sir, in the first place, the lady is a 
widow — she’s thirty -five, or thereabouts, which 
is no great disparity between us, as I am thirty- 
two.” 

“ Is the lady handsome ?” 

“ Why that’s a mere matter of taste ; but — 
why, yes, In my eyes, she — I think is hand- 
some. But now for the difficulty — she has eight 
hundred a year of her own.” 

“ A difficulty, perhaps, but surely no objection, 
Mr. O’Sullivan?” 

. “ Why, yes, it is. If I propose to her, people 
will say it is for the dirty lucre ; when, if you 
could read my heart, Mr. Fidkins, you’d see that 
— besides, have I not eight hundred a year of 
ray own — in Ireland — setting aside for the last 
three years the rent that won’t come in ; so as 
for her money, you see — but to make an end, sir, 
I am cruelly iu love with her, and if she won’t 
marry me, I’ll die.” 

“ But it seems you have not proposed to the 
lady. Now it strikes me that, as a preliminary 
step, you should do so; at least you should sound 
her affections, for should they be engaged in 
another quarter ” 

“ Don’t talk of that, sir ; the very thought of 
that drives me mad. But I’ll follow your ad- 
vice ; I’ll see her to-day, aud, should she refuse 
me, let nobody think I’ll live any longer.” 

On the following day he came to me again ; 
the upshot of his interview with the lady had 
been aflat rejection. 

Upon many subsequent occasions be repeated 
bis address, invariably with a similar effect ; and 
upou each occasion I received the honor of his 
confidence, together with the alarming assur- 
ance that at length his heart was broken, and 
that for him the sun had riseu for the last 
time. 

It was in vain that I remonstrated with him 
on the folly of indulging a hopeless passion, and 
that I endeavored to persuade him to try, by a 
change of scene, to forget the cruel fair one — to 
quit Paris and go to Rome or Nova Scotia, or to 
carry out a stock of pigs, paui>ers and poultry, 
and colonize some uew discovered land. His 
parting phrase still — “Tis all qf :*o use ; she 
won’t marry me ; I’m the most miserable of 
earth’s creatures, and now I’ll die.” 

BUsinesssuddenly called me to England. I had 
neither seen nor heard of, and had almost for- 
gotten “the most miserable of earth’s crea- 
tures,” when one day, about two years and a half 
afterward, as I was going along Pall Mall, I met 


him. He came up to me, and shaking me vio- 
lently by the hands, exclaimed : 

“ My dear sir — my dear friend — at last I see 
you again. This is the happiest moment I have 
enjoyed for many a day ! You remember that 
unhappy attachir ent of mine ! I was the most 
miserable man alive then ! I’m a million times 
more miserable now !” 

“ For shame, Mr. O’Sulliyan,” said I, «* be a 
man, and forget her.” 

% “Is it forget her you say ? And how the divil 
will I forget her ; when we’ve been married 
these two years, and the divil a sixpence has she 
got any more than myself ?” 


DON MUNIO SANCHO DE HIN0J03A. 

In old times, several hundred years ago, there 
was a noble Castilian cavalier named Don 
Munio Sanclio de Hinojosa, lord of a border 
castle, which had stood the brunt of many a 
Moorish foray. He had seventy horsemen as 
his household troops, all of the ancient Castilian 
proof ; stark warriors, hard riders, and men of 
iron ; with these be scoured the Moorish lards, 
and made his name terrible throughout the 
borders. His castle hall was covered with banners 
and cimeters and Moslem helms, the trophies 
of his prowess. Don Munio was, moreover, a 
keen huntsman, and rejoiced in hounds of all 
kinds, steeds for the chase, and hawks for the 
towering sport of falconry. When not engaged 
in warfare, his delight was to beat up the neigh- 
boring forests — and scarcely ever did he ride 
forth without hound and horn, a boar spear 
in his hand or a hawk upon his fist, and an 
attendant train of huntsmen. 

His wife, Donna Maria Palacin, was of a 
gentle and timid nature, little fitted to be the 
spouse of so hardy and adventurous a knight ; 
and many a tear did the poor lady shed when 
he sallied forth upon his daring enterprises, and 
many a prayer did she offer up for his safety. 

As this doughty cavalier was one day hunting, 
he stationed himself in a thicket, on the borders 
of a green glade of the forest, and dispersed his 
followers to rouse the game and drive it toward 
his stand. He had not been here long when a 
cavalcade of Moors, of both sexes, came prancing 
over the forest lawn. They were unarmed, and 
magnificently dressed in robes of tissue and em- 
broidery, rich shawls of India, bracelets and 
anklets of gold, and Jewels that sparkled in the 
sun. 

At the head of. this gay cavalcade rode a 
youthful cavalier, superior to the rest in dignity 
and loftiness of demeanor, and in splendor of 
attire ; beside him was a damsel, whose veil, 
blown aside by the breeze, displayed a face of 
surpassing beauty, and eyes cast down in 
maiden modesty, yet beaming with tenderness 
and joy. 

Don Munio thanked his stars for sending him 
such a prize, and exulted at the thought of bear- 
ing home to his wife the glittering spoils of 
these infidels. Putting his hunting horn to ftis 
lips, he gave a blast that rung through the 
forest. His huntsmen came running from all 
quarters, and the astonished Moors were sur- 
rounded and made captives. 

The beautiful Moor wrung her hands in. des- 
pair, and her female attendants uttered the 
most piercing cries. The young Moorish cava- 
lier alone retained self-possession. He inquired 
the name of the Christian knight who com- 
manded this troop of horsemen. When told 
that it was Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, his 
countenance lighted up. Approaching that ca- 
valier and kissing his hand, « Don Munio 
Sancho,” said he, “I have heard of your fame 
as a true and valiant knight, terrible in arms, but 
schooled in the noble virtues of chivalry. Such 
do I trust to find you. In me you behold Abadil, 
son of a Moorish alcaid. I am on the way to 
celebrate my nuptials with this lady ; chance 
has thrown us iu your power ; but I confide in 
your magnanimity. Take all our treasure and 
jewels ; demand what ransom you think proper 
for our persons, but suffer us not to be insulted 
or dishonored.” 

When the good knight heard this appeal, and 
beheld the beauty of the youthful pair, his heart 
was touched with tenderness and courtesy. 
“ God forbid,” said he, “ that I should disturb 
such happy nuptials. My prisoners in troth 
shall ye be for fifteen days, and immured 
within my castle, where I claim the right of 
celebrating your espousals.” 

So saying, he despatched one of his fleetest 
horsemen in advance, to notify Donna Maria 
Palacin of the coming of this bridal party, while 
he and his huntsmen escorted the cavalcade, 
not as captives, but as a guard of honor. As 
they drew near to the castle, the banners were 
hung out aud the trumpets sounded from the 
battlements, and on their nearer approach, the 
drawbridge was lowered, and Donna Maria came 
forth to meet them, attended by her ladies 
and knights, her pages and her minstrels. She 
took the young bride, Allifra, in her arms, kissed 
her with the tenderness of a sister, and con- 
ducted her into the castle. In the mean time, 
Don Munio sent forth missives in every direc- 
tion, and had viands and dainties of ail kinds 
collected from the country round ; and the 
wedding of the Moo ish lovers was celebrated 
with all possible state and festivity. For fifteen 
days the castle was g.vonup to joy and revelry. 
There were tlltings and jousts at the ring, and 
bull-fights, and banquets, and dances to the 
sound of minstrelsy. When the fifteen days 
were at an end, be made the bride and bride- 
groom magnificent presents and conducted then} 
and their attendant safely beyond the borders, 
Such, in old times, were the courtesy and gene 7 
rosity of a Spanish cavalier. 
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THE TRIBULATIONS OF A COUPLE 
OF RURAL LOVERS. 

The other night at Truckee, Cal., two young 
men, visiting the same young lady, tried to 
“ freeze each other out,” or in other words, to 
see which would stay the -longest. It appears 
th^t this is a common amusement at Truckee, 
and though perhaps pleasant to the young 
men, Is somewhat expensive and annoying to 
the old folks. The Republican tells the story as 
follows : 

The heads of the family left the young people 
alone at the proper time and retired, apparently 
for the purpose rest and slumber. About 
midnight the young lady expressed a desire 
to step out on the porch to see the moon and 
get the fresh air, and of course both of the 
“ freezers” followed. The door was closed after 
them. While moon and star gazing, the man of 
the house steps unobserved into the parlor and 
distributes a liberal supply of shoemakers’ wax 
on two of the seats of the cane-bottomed chairs 
— those that the men had vacated. This wax 
was of the right consistency to serve the purpose 
in this case. The young lady on the porch, who 
was In the secret, soon found an excuse for 
returning with her admirers. The young men 
sank down again into the “reserved seats,” and 
each redoubled his efforts to please the damsel, 
annoy his fellow, and keep awake. About an 
hour passed in this way, by which time the 
wax, aided by the warmth pressing down upon 
it, had become thoroughly amalgamated with 
the shoddy of the pants — in fact, the cane 
bottoms of the chair, the wax and the panto- 
loons became a sort of inseparable trinity. The 
time for the crisis was close at hand. It came. 
Each one of the bachelors found himself glued 
to his seat, and no amount of pulling and 
tugging effected a release. If they arose the 
chairs followed. At first they tried to look 
upon the matter as a joke, but after a full half 
hour’s struggle to free themselves from their 
embarrassing predicament, they began to think 
they had got into a serious scrape. The lady 
suggested that they build up a rousing fire in 
the stove, and then each man, backing up as 
near the heat as possible, “ melt the darned 
stuff off,” as she said. This method was tried, 
but didn’t work, as with the chairs fastened to 
them they couldn’t get near enough to the fire. 
After they had sweat in the heated room for 
about an hour to no purpose, the wax retaining 
its relentless grip and connection, they saw no 
other way out of their awkward dilemma 
except to engage in a surgical operation. It was 
getting along toward morning, and daylight was 
near at hand. They realised that whatever was 
to be done must be done quickly. Their jack- 
knives were brought into requisition, and in a 
few minutes each fellow was released from his 
uncomfortable position. They left the young 
lady and the house in a hasty and unceremoni- 
ous manner, with a cane patch on the rear of 
their unmentionables about the size of a full 
moon. Freeze-out games are not as popular as 
they were. 


CURIOSITIES OF SUPERTITIONS. 


Louis Napoleon in his will emphasises the so- 
lemn declaration : “With regard to my son, let 
him keep as a talisman the seal I used to wear 
attached to my watch.” This piece of fetichism 
would appear to have formed yet another link 
between the imperial exile that has passed from 
our midst and those Latin races whose cause he 
affected to represent, whose superstition he cer- 
tainly shared. Indeed, the ancient Romans de- 
graded a priest because his mitre fell, and un- 
made a dictator because a rat squeaked. Csesar 
crossed the Rubicon, because, on the opposite 
bank, he saw a man with a fine figure. His ne- 
phew felt confident of winning the battle of 
Actium, because he met a peasant of the name 
of Nicolaus mounted on an ass. Wolsey was 
warned of his doom by a crosier-head ; Sejanus, 
by a flight of crows. Dr. Johnson objected to 
going under a ladder. Montaigne avoided giving 
his left foot priority in putting on his stockings. 
Alexander was believed to have untied the Gor- 
dian knot with a slice of his sword. For good 
luck’s sake, Augustus wore some portion of a 
sea-calf ; Charlemagne, some trinket of un- 
known value. * * No doubt there was a deal 

of imposture in alchemy ; no doubt, too, the 
wish for gold was father to the thought of al- 
chemy ; but this in itself will not account for 
Henry IV. prohibiting alchemy, for God-fearing 
Henry VI. eagerly encouraging it; for Pope John 
XXII. being an alchemist ; for Louis XIII. of 
France making a Franciscan monk his grand- 
almoner, as the reward of a hundred years’ reign 
promised to his credulity by that pretender to 
the discovery of the grand elixir ; pr for Je^n de 
Lisle expiating by an early death in the Bastille 
bis bold attempts to persuade Louis XIV. and 
his ministers that he possessed the gold-making 
stone. Among the wide circle of influential be- 
lievers that alchemy thus entranced were Roger 
Bacon, Albertus Magnus, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; and even the transcendent intellects 
of Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Verulam. However, 
iu the pursuit of this phantom, Roger Bacon 
casually stumbled on the composition of gun- 
powder; Geber, on the properties of acids; Van 
Helmot, on the nature of gasgeist or spirit ; and 
Dr. Glauber of Amsterdan, on the uses of the salt 
which bears kis name. Thus was the alchemist, 
the victim of fetichism, the slave of superstition, 
the worshipper of science, the conqueror of 
power. 
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THE FASHIONS. 


The fashions for autumn and winter are fully 
determined; the long-desired and long-promised 
return to a certain simplicity in ornementation 
is partly effected. The absence of superfluous 
trimming from suits destined to be worn in all 
kinds of weather and in all conditions of city 
streets, is a sensible and artistic modification of 
past styles. Nothing that is unfit is artistic ; 
and nothing that can be more unfit than elabo- 
rate out-door dressed in the season of mud and 
slush. 

There is certainly a groping after something 
comfortable, and at the same time attractive, 
in feminine attire; and it is for this reason, as 
as much as for the love of variety, that the 
fashions are subject to perpetual changes. The 
groping, rather blind as yet, sometimes produces 
singular results : but it is always tending toward 
the objective point — a dress as well suited to 
the ordinary requirements of women as the 
dress of men is to their sex, and which shall be 
obnoxious to as few modifications. 


The Redingote. — When it first appeared last 
Spring, was hailed as the coming garment. 
Nothing half so comfortable, so easy to make, 
so generally becoming, has been produced for 
years, and the designer of it — it is hardly ques- 
tionable that it must have been the choice of a 
woman — deserves well of her kind. Having 
run through summer as the odd garment of a 
wardrobe, it has now assumed the chief position 
as the upper portion of a walking suit. Few 
costumes are made without it; the variations 
being a single skirt with long polonaise basque, 
and a few with over-skirt and basque. The 
redingote has scarcely changed at all thus far ; it 
is finished either with a two-inch hem, or bias 
band piped on the upper edge, as it has been 
since the beginning. The two rows of big buttons 
and the bound button-holes are still its only 
trimming in front, but it is frequently made with 
two biases now, rendering it nearly, if not quite, 
tight fitting. The sash looped on the left side is 
as often dispensed with as used, and a plain belt, 
clasping in front instead of behind, is regarded 
as the most elegant finish. When the redingote 
belongs to a suit, buttons covered with the 
same, or with silk to match, are proper. But 
when it is made of blue waterproof, diagonal 
cloths, ladies’ cloth or any of the numerous heavy 
fabrics intended for It, and designed to wear 
with any skirt ; then buttons of silver, jet and 
oxydized metals are admissible. Now and then 
a redingote is seen with a ruff in the neck instead 
of a coat collar ; but it is so positive a mixture 
of styles — the eminently drawing-room air of 
the one being so totally at variauce with the 
uncompromisingly outdoorishness of the other 
— that the experiment is not likely to become a 
fashion. 

The severe aspect of the redingote, of course, 
admits of no coquetry in the remainder of the 
toilet. The skirt which accompanies it should 
be simple, and generally is. The new walking 
skirts, are shorter and scanter than heretofore. 
The French models barely touch the ground 
behind, and do not measure more than three 
yards and a half round the extreme edge. French 
ladies who, as compared with our women scar- 
cely walk at all still have so great a horror ef 
soil that they never drag their gowns over filthy 
sidewalks, even in their briefest promenades. 
A skirt designed for walking is cut with re- 
ference to its use and not permitted to perform 
half the duty of the street-sweeper. Undoub- 
tedly we got our fashion of trailing skirts from 
Paris, but it was a fashion designed for the 
American market, supposed to be as extreme in 
the matter of modes as of banners. Trimmings 
most attractive on the French suits are invaria- 


bly flat; full ruffles, flounces, puffings, etc., hav- 
ing seemingly taken a long leave. One of the 
very prettiest costumes that has been shown is 
trimmed like this: an eight-inch staight side- 
plaited flounce at the bottom, headed by a bias 
fold six inches wide, piped with velvet on the 
upper edge. Above this is a space half the width 
of the fold and then a second fold. The over- 
skirt four yards of the silk, hollowed in the mid- 

dle, on one edge, to fit over the figure in front, 
and gathered into the belt behind— is finished 
with a similar fold ; the ends being turned over 
behind to form a broad sash. The waist is a 
half-fitting jacket with square tabs behind, and 
rounded basque in front. The tabs are trimmed 
with flat velvet bands and a velvet vest, instead 
of being laid on flatly, is cut in the form of long 
revers, lined with silk, and held back by a row 
of buttons on either side, which are Joined by 
loops of silk cord, similar to frogs. Nothing 
can be simpler, and nothing that we have seen, 
prettier than this costume. 

Flat folds, piped or plain, of all widths and 
designs, promise to be the favorite trimming of 
dress material. Side plaitings, kilt plaitings, 
box-plaited flounces and flat shell trimming are 
also used, but less frequently. Passementerie 
in silk and worsted, hand embroidery, gimps of 
silk and mingled with jet and steel, fringes of 
all kinds, heavy braids, like the old Hercules, 
flat bands of velvet, velvet ribbon, &c., are desi- 
rable and expensive trimmings. The hope that 
with simpler dresses would come cheaper prices 
is futile. The cost of the extra fabric used for- 
merly for decoration is fully equal ed by the 
dearness of the imported ornament* in vogue at 
present. Plainness and economy may some- 
times be synonymous — they are not now. 


Dresses. — Other^dresses, such as are *for 
home, "dinner, and evening, *are very models of 
simplicity. For them the "overskirt is aban- 
doned ; but its absence is hardly perceptible in 
the multiplicity of embellishment. Deml- 
tralns have taken the place of full trains for 
every occasion except the extreme of full dress, 
and then are as often seen as not seen. That 
this is much more convenient and graceful than 
the wastes of silk and satin, which the most 
skilful can scarcely manage in a crowded room, 
will hardly be denied. It takes a great deal less, 
also, to cut and trim a demi-train than it does a* 
full one, which is a more practical but an 
equally positive advantage. The combining of 
two or three materials and as many shades is 
the favorite method ; and silk, satin and lace silk 
velvet and cashmere, and other mixtures are 
seen on every hand. Two shades of one color 
seem to be more favorably regarded than two 
colors, possibly because it is less easy for hands 
and untrained eyes to make blunders in the 
former than in the latter. The mingling of two 
colors requires the nicest ocular judgment and 
most delicate manual skill to prevent glaring 
failure, whereas two shades of the same color can 
scarcely be put together with any positively bad 
effect. Many of the French combinations, such 
as pink and grape color, lemon and sage green, 
sky-blue and absinthe, are so audacious as to 
strike American eyes unfavorably and con- 
sequently domestic designs are more widely 
copied and better liked. 

Home and dinner dresses are cut with single 
skirt and basque or pointed waist. Every now 
and then a rumor is rife of the revival of the old 
Empress waists, which round out over the hips, 
and are sewed to the skirt. But as these must 
inevitably bring about an entire revolution in 
styles, it is not probable they will come at 
present. Many of the trained skirts are made 
with the panier puff— somewhat worn last year 
— which prevents the look of scantiuess that 
the removal of the over-skirt naturally offers. 
Much trimming in intricate patterns covers the 
skirts, and instead of remembering that some- 
thing is gone, it appears as if a vast deal had 
been added. 

Court trains have returned to our shores, pro- 
bably out of compliment to the many distin- 
guished foreigners who are constantly arriving. 
It is a handsome, even stately style, and 
belongs solely no rich materials and tall and 
elegant women. Instead, however, of being 
made of a different stuff from the petticoat it is 
generally simulated by the trimming; frequent- 
ly long revers reaching from belt to hem, aud 
held back by bunches of rose or pretty bows, 
or a barbe of lace drawn through a pearl buckle, 
outline the train. 


THE SINGLE WOMAN. 


One of the most extreme forms of contempt 
with which a good wife is ever visited is that in 
which some one calls her a “ married old maid.” 
Under such reproach she is expected to abase 
herself, and incontinently rnefid her ways, as 
far as may be, by abandoning precision and re- 
gularity iu favor of the disorderly and slattern- 
ly style preferred by her reprover. One would 
naturally suppose, from the form of the anathe- 
ma, that to be an 44 old maid ” at all was to be 
in that state of outer darkness where the uncon- 
verted gnash their teeth, but to be a “ married 
old maid ” was simply to cling to evil after con- 
version and the experience of grace ! 

Yet what is the really obnoxious point elicit- 
ing the reproach ? It is simply a confession 
that the single woman has discovered an economy 
of time, of labor, and of temper by having a 
place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place ; that she has learned that only positive 
genius can afford to disregard method and rou- 
tine, not because the routine, if genius could 
adopt it, would not be more advantageous in the 
long-run, but because Pegasus can not work in 
harness, while there are too few of us having 
positive genius to make it worth considering; 
and that, conscious of every body’s obligations 
to the world and the Maker oi the world, she 
disposes of herself aud her surroundings in such 
wise as to meet those obligations iu the readiest 
way possible. And is it, after all, so depraved 
a habit to insist, for instance, upon keeping free 
of dust and dirt? Sooner or later we must re- 
turn to our primal element, we know ; but need 
we hasten the day ? Is it so unwise a course, 
that of having one’s belongings in such order 
that a hand can be laid on them in the dark ? 
Is it really, in point either of health or of grati- 
fication, so flagitious to take an exquisite care 
of the person ? And is it a positive weakness 
to let the heart melt over a tale of woe, however 
false, or to extend kindness to the otherwise un- 
protected animals who partially shield one from 
loneliness ? Yet all this is the short-coming of 
the typical “ old maid.” Qualities producing 
such results are the ones most ridiculed in her ; 
and we must confess that we believe the picture 
has always been drawn by her two practical 
enemies, the single man and the slovenly wife. 

According to our belief, it is the duty ol every 
wife, as well as of every maid, to do all these 
things, and not to leave the rest undone. It 
does not follow that because she is neat and 
methodical, she is to harass the life out of every 
one who is not; that in order to have her wise 
way, she is to keep herself in everlasting strife. 
The quiet word, the discreet manner, obviate all 
that, and there is peace iu the house, and order 
too. But for our own part, we have never suc- 
ceeded in meeting the typical person spoken of 


above. T *If [she ever existed, she fls, for all our 
research, as extinct as jthe dodo. The spinsters 
of our acquaintance are not gaunt and spiny 
furies ; they are plump and debonair women — 
two or three of them usually living together in 
the best of .spirits, with few cares or vexations 
or restraints from the outer world ; and if they 
have not the great blessings that happy mar- 
riages confer, they have at least the satisfaction 
of feeling that they are not the victims of un- 
happy marriages, and that their lives and 
nerves are unconsumed in the vain endeavor to 
pamper and please somebody out of whom all 
loving effort could only succeed in manufac- 
turing a tyrant. They have their long friend- 
ships that have lasted since their school-girl 
days, and that they have found the time to 
cultivate aud to enjoy ; their house is the charm- 
ed resort of the children of married friends, of 
nephews and nieces ; if they earn money, they 
work as they please, without hampering, and 
spend without Interference ; if they have an 
income, there is no one to accuse them of wast- 
ing it in those charities that delight their souls ; 
their church, their sewing societies, their book 
clubs, their gossips, are perpetual pleasures; 
they have the minister to worship, if still unsa- 
tisfied— always a good lay figure for the purpose ; 
and the children whom sometimes, in that great 
longing of the mother-heart which is a part of 
every woman, they adopt turn out quite as well 
as their neighbors’ children do, if not a little 
better. 

Or, if they are not the fortunate controllers of 
a home of their own, these single women whom 
we have met are sojourners in the families of 
sisters and brothers, and are acting there as a 
constant breakwater to every wave of trouble. 
They rock the cradle in these families, and take 
the baby to wean, and look over the wash, and 
mend the clothes, and darn the stockings; they 
remember the recipes for the richest cake and 
the best preserves, make the cookies and the 
turn-overs, spread the bread with jam between 
meals for the hungry little mouths, make up the 
luncheon baskets, catch together the surrepti- 
tious rents, compose quarrels, get punishments 
condoned, and smuggle up the longed-for bit of 
gingerbread to the child sent supperless to bed. 
In sickness they do the nursing, they do the 
sitting-up at night, they make the messes, take 
the doctor’s directions, dress the blisters, and 
are present at the surgical operations. When 
company comes, the queen is in the parlor eat- 
ing bread and honey — that is, entertaining and 
being entertained, for dignity requires it as the 
head of the house ; but the single woman, for- 
tunately, has no dignity to maintain; she can 
run errands in her morning gown, and see the 
too early caller, and is now to be found superin. 
tending and overlooking, and often doing, till all 
Is as it should be, in order to maintain her sis- 
ter’s or brother’s reputation for elegaut hospi- 
tality. She is expected to do for every body, but 
to have little done for her ; to feel for everybody, 
but to have no feelings of her own. In fact, she 
is performing the office of friend and lady, 
nurse, housekeeper, and servant; and usually 
with no other reward than the pittance of her 
clothes, which, by some unaccountable process 
of reasoning, are considered to be a gift. But 
what the house would be without this siugle 
woman in it — companion, reconciler, helper — 
one can hardly conjecture. Frequently she is 
well enough appreciated and known to be in. 
valuable ; but let the contrary be the case, and 
let sickness, or death, or even possibly a late 
marriage, take her away, and then only too soon 
it is realized that blessings brighten as they 
take their flight. 

Even possibly marriage may take her away, 
we said just now; for it seems to be formally 
recognized, in total forgetfulness of the adage 
which says, 44 There never s\fram a goose so gray 
but what could find a mate,” that the single 
woman never had the chance to 44 improve her 
condition.” It never seems to be supposed for 
a moment that she is unmarried because she is 
faithful to an early attachment; beoause she 
will not debase herself by marriage without 
love ; because she will not take a husband at a 
pinch ; because, in short, she is too virtuous or 
too fastidious. 

It is possible that there may come a time 
when people will learn to let alone that in the 
affairs of others which does not concern them, 
selves, when the things belonging to an indivi- 
dual’s private aud inner life may remain un- 
questioned, aud only conformity with the 
requirements of law and society be considered. 
In that time the “ old maid ” will receive an 
equal respect with the 44 old bachelor.” Why 
this is not the case to-day is a riddle for the 
Sphinx. Certainly the one wrongs nobody by 
her celibacy, for it is not to be persumed but 
that, with her feminine need of leauing and 
loving, she would have married long ago if the 
right person had sought her; but the other, in 
the surplusage of women, has the world before 
him where to choose, and by his willfully single 
state he wrougs a good wife of a good husband, 
children of a protecting father, and the commu- 
nity of a member who has some better stake in 
society and the well-being of the race and the 
world than his poor stocks and bonds. Still the 
planet has moved, ever since the day of Galileo, 
at any rate ; and as the typical 44 old maid ” 
slowly fades into a thing of the past, and remains 
typical of nothing but the envy and malice of 
her slanderers, her successor espouses a career, 
a trade, an occupation, and is beginning to meet 
with whatever portion of honor may be due her 
as a human being, and one performing her duty 
in her day and generation : so that, after all, 
the wife may thank her stars If she is never sa- 
luted with worse reproach than that of being a 
44 married old maid.” 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 


The Druggists' Circular says that powdered 
nitre, moistened with water, applied to the face 
night and morning, will soon remove all traces 
of freckles. 

Charlotte Russe. — Line a cake mould both 
at the bottom and sides with small sponge cakes, 
fill it up with rich whipped cream, flavoured 
with vanilla, and put the mould into an ice pail. 
When required for serving take out the mould, 
rub it gently on the outside, and the charlotte 
will come out whole : serve instantly. (Proved.) 
— Sweet. 

Indian Baked Pudding. — Take two quarts 
of sweet milk, and boil one quart, and while 
boiling stir in it as much fine Indian meal as 
will make a very stiff batter; add a tablespoon- 
ful of salt, and make very sweet with molasses. 
Butter a pan, and pour the remaining quart of 
milk over it. Cut little bits of butter and put 
on the top, and bake two hours in a moderate 
oven. Any person who has never eaten of it 
before, will think he is eating custard. 

The Age op Eggs. — To assist our dyspeptl c 
readers we ( Medical Press and Circular) quote 
the following French wrinkle, to ascertain the 
age and consequent freshness of an egg : — Dis- 
solve 120 grammes of common salt in a litre of 
water. If the egg is one day old it will sink to 
the bottom ; if it was laid the day before, it will 
not reach the bottom ; if three days old it floats ; 
and if more than five it comes to the surface, 
and the shell projects more and more according 
to the staleness. 

To Clean Lamps. — Bronzed lamps should be 
wiped’ carefully ; if oil be frequently spilled over 
them,* it will cause the bronzing to be rubbed 
off sooner than it would disappear by wear. Brass 
lamps are best cleaned with crocus, or rotten 
stone and sweet oil. Lacquered lamps may be 
washed with soap and water, but should not be 
touched with acid or very strong lye, else the 
lacquer will soon come off. When lamps are 
foul inside, wash them with potash and water; 
rinse them well; set them before the fire, and 
be sure that they are dry before oil is again put 
into them. Lamps will have a less disagreeable 
smell, if before using, the cottons be dipped into 
hot vinegar, and dried. 

Economical Scents. — As cheap perfumes are 
often required lo All little fancy bottles, such as 
are sold at the bazaars, toy -shops, arcades and 
other places, the following recipes for their ma- 
nufacture will be found of service : 

1. Spirits of wine, one pint ; essence of ber- 
gamot, one ounce. 

2. Spirits of wine, one pint; ottoofsantah one 
ounce. 

3. Spirits of wine, one pint ; otto of Fronch 
lavender, half ounce; otto of bergamot, half 
ounce ; otto of cloves, one dram. 

4. Spirits of* wine, one pint; otto of lemon 
grass, three-fourths ounce ; essence of lemons, 
half ounce. 

5. Spirits of wine, one pint ; otto of petit grain, 
quarter ounce ; otto of orange peel, half ounce. 

Baked Apple Dumplings. — Fifteen apples ; 
a quart and a half of flour made into pastry with 
three-quarters of a pound of lard and half a 
pound of butter; one and a half pounds of sugar. 
Pare and core the apples; All the holes with su- 
gar, two cloves, and two very small pieces or 
maoe. Wrap each apple in a covering of the 
pastry ; put them in a baking-disli ; sprinkle 
with sugar; cut ten ounces of butter into small 
bits, and put them in the dish. Then fill in with 
water to within half an Inch of the top. Put in 
the syrup a teaspoonful of cloves, and half as 
much mace. Put the dish in a hot oven with a 
cold lid which is gradually heated by putting on 
coals. If the syrup boils away too much, when 
the dumplings are half done add a little more 
water, and baste frequently with the syrup to 
prevent them from burning. Bake two hours 
and a half. 

Directions for Carpets. — Carpets should 
be taken up aud shaken thoroughly, if in cons- 
tant use, as often as three or four times iu a 
year, as the dirt that collects underneath them 
wears them out very fast Straw kept under 
carpets will make them wear much longer, as 
the dirt will sift through, and keep It from grind- 
ing out Carpets should he taken utfas often as 
ouce a year, even if not much used, as there is 
danger of moths getting into them. If there is 
any appearance of motlis in carpets when they 
are taken up, sprinkle tobacco or black pepper 
on the flour before the carpets are put down, and 
let it remain after they are laid down. When 
the dust is well shaken out of carpets, if there 
are any grease spots on them, grate on potter s 
clay very thick, cover them with a brown paper, 
and set on a warm iron. It .fill be necessary 
to repeat this process several times to get out 
all the grease. 

Omelette. — Beat six eggs very light, the 
whites to a stiff froth that will stand alone, the 
yolks to a smooth thick batter. Add to the 
yolks a small cupful of milk, pepper and salt, 
lastly stir in the whites lightly. Have ready in a 
hot frying-pan a good lump of butter. When it 
hisses, pour iu your .i ixture gently and set over 
a clear fire. It should cook in ten minutes at 
most. Do not stir, but contrive, as the eggs 
44 set,” to slip in a broad-bladed knife under the 
omelette to guard against burning at the bottom. 
The instant 44 hiss” of the butter as it flows to 
the hottest part of the pan will prove the wis- 
dom and efficacy of the precaution. If your oven 
is hot, you may put the frying-pan in it as soon 
as the middle of the omelette is set. When done, 
lay a hot dish bottom upward on the top of the 
pan, and dextrously upset the latter to bring the 
browned side of the omelette uppermost. Eat 
soon, or it will fall. 
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forgive and forget. 


Forgive and forget — it is better 
To fling every feeling aside, 

Than allow the deep cankering fetter 
Of revenge in thy breast to abide ; 

For thy step through life’s path shall be lighter, 
When the load from thy bosom is cast, 

And the sky that’s above thee be brighter, 

When the cloud of displeasure has pass’d 

Though thy spirit beat high with emotion 
To give back an injustice again 
Let it sink in oblivion’s ocean, 

For remembrance increases the pain. 

And why should we linger in sorrow, 

When its shadow is passing away ? 

Or seek to encounter to- morrow 
The blast that o’erswept us to-day ? 

Ob, memory’s a varying river, 

And though it may placidly glide 
When the sunbeams of joy o’er it quiver, 

It foams when tne storm meets its tide. 

Then stir not its current to madness, 

For its wrath thou wilt ever regret; 

Though the morning beams break on thy sadness 
Ere the sunset forgive and forget. 


OLD WEATHER PRO VERBS. 

♦ 

At a recent meeting of the Wiltshire Archaeo- 
logical Society at Swindon, England, the Rev. 
A. C. Smith read a paper entitled “Wiltshire 
Weather Proverbs and Weather Fallacies,” 
which has been very extensively reproduced by 
the English press. Some of the quaint old 
rhymes which it embodies are well worth pre- 
servation as curiosities of folk-lore, aside from 
any value they may have as guides in anticipa- 
ting the character of future weather. We copy 
part of the paper below : 

I proceed now to mention such of the pro- 
verbs as are in most general use among us, but 
I would premise that some of them are com- 
mon to every other county in England. How 
true is the well-known saying, 

“ Evening grey, and morning red, 

Sends the shepherd wet to bed ; 

Evening red, and morning grey, 

Is the sure sign of a very fine day.” 

And tills, 

“ Mackerel sky, mackerel skv, 

Never long wet, and never ldng dry.” 

And this, 

“ Rain before seven. 

Fine before eleven.” 

And this again, 

“ A rainbow in the morning 
Is the shepherd’d warning ; 

A rainbow at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight*” — 

which is only our homely way of expressing the 
famous lines of Byron, 

“ Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life, 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds 
away, 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray.” 

Then, again, how true is the old Wiltshire say- 
ing : 

“ When the wind is northwest, 

The weather is at the best ; 

But if the rain comes out of the east, 

’Twill rain twice twenty-four hours at the 
least.” 

These are general proverbs, applicable to all 
times ; but we have an unusual number of pro- 
verbs in Wiltshire, which describe the evils of 
too advanced vegetation in a precocious spring 
— indeed, on a careful comparison of all the 
Wiltshire weather proverbs with which I am 
acquainted, by far the larger portion refers to 
this fact, which is perhaps brought home to us 
in our confessedly cold county more than else- 
where. Thus for January we have, 

“ If the grass grows in Janiveer. 

It grows the worse for’t all the year.” 

And again, 

“ A January spring 
Is worth nothing.” 

For February, 

“ Of all the months in the year, 

Curse a fair Februeer.” 

So again, for Maroh, in true Wiltshire language, 

•* As many mlsteses in Maroh, 

So many frostises in May.” 


• In considering this prognostic, it should be 
borne In mind that in the former case the rain- 
bow will appear in the west, and in the latter in 
the east. 


And the well-known adage, 

“ If March comes in like a lion, it goes out like 
a lamb ; 

If it oomes in like a lamb, it goes out like a 
lion.” 

For April again, 

“ A cold April, 

The barn will fill.” 

And again 

“ April showers 

Bring summer flowers.” 

And another, lauding the prolongation of the 
fierce winds of March, 

“ When April blows his horn, 

’Tls good for both hay and corn.” 

While even for May we have, 

“ Mist in May, and heat in June, 

Makes the harvest come right soon*” 

And again, 

“ Who doffs his coat on a winter’s day, 

Will gladly put It on in May.” 

And for June, 

“ A dripping June 

Brings all things in tune.” 

Every one of these Wiltshire proverbs, relat- 
ing to the six first months of the year, proclaims 
the acknowledged fact that a prolonged winter 
and a tardy spring bespeak more abundant crops 
and more assured plenty than the pleasanter, 
however unseasonable, warmth which some- 
times gladdens our. hearts in winter and early 
spring. Nor is this belief peculiar to our county 
or even to England ; it is held quite as much in 
the south of Europe ; for the Italians have a 
proverb, “January commits the faults, and May 
bears the blame,” and it is a common saying in 
Spain, “ A year of snow, a year of plenty.” More- 
over that such premature mildness of the sea- 
sons does not in reality advance vegetation, 
everybody who possesses a garden knows to his 
cost ; and here again we have several famous 
Wiltshire proverbs relating to this fact, and con- 
taining very weighty truths. The one runs thus : 

“ Be it weal or be it woe, 

Beans blow before May doth go.” 

Another says, 

“ Come it early, or come It late, 

In May comes the corn-quake.” 

And a third, 

“ Plant your ’taturs when you will, 

They won’t come up before April.” 

But, again, we have Wiltshire sayings which 
affirm what I believe to be an equally undeni- 
able truth, that together with a prolonged winter, 
and a dripping spring, a dry summer is more to 
be desired by the husbandman. That, however, 
is a season we scarcely seem to have experienced 
this year, when the old Devonshire proverb, ap- 
plicable enough in that rainy county, might have 
been quoted with much truth even here, 

“ The west wind always brings wet weather ; 

The east wind, wet and cold together ; 

The south wind surely brings us rain ; 

The north wind blows it back again” — 

Showing that from whatever point of the com- 
pass the wind blows, rain is sure to fall. * * * 

There is a very curious old Wiltshire prejudice 
against a new moon occurring on a Saturday, 
which if not commbn in the county now, pre- 
vailed not many years since, but the origin of 
which, and the meaning of which I am at a loss 
to conjecture ; it is handed down in the follow- 
ing proverb : 

“ A Saturday’s moon 
If it comes once in seven years 
Comes onoo too soon.” 

Equally unfounded, though more easily ac- 
counted for, is the notion which prevails among 
our people that the weather on Friday differs 
from that of all other days ; the saying is, 

“To every other day in the week 

Friday is not alike.” 

A somewhat obscurely-worded sentiment, but 
doubtless it originates in the same principle 
which causes sailors to dread putting out to sea 
on a Friday, viz., the custom, once religiously 
observed, of keeping Friday as a weekly fast. 

The signs to be derived from the animal world 
are very numerous and very reliable, and are 
much observed amongst our people in conse- 
quence. As examples of the most common in 
this county, they will tell you that seldom in- 
deed will a wet day be found to follow, when in 
the morning cows are seen lying down in 
their pastures ; still more seldom when rooks 
are noticed high in the air, or swallows are seen 
at a great height hawking after flies ; but rarest 
of all when three white butterflies are seen to- 
gether, in the garden or field ; the latter a sure 
sign of a fine day which I have hardly ever 
known to fail. They will tell you on the other 
hand that when the distant downs look near ; or 
the common plover or pewit, which frequents 
our downs in such numbers, becomes restless ; 
or the bees hurry home, and none leave the 
hive ; or partridges grow wild ; or sea-gulls 
make their appearance so far inland ; or pigs 
carry straw in their mouths; or insects fly low; 
rain is at hand. These are but samples of many 
similar Instances of unfailing instinct in 
regard to weather, which every student of na- 
ture admires in the various branches of the ani- 


mal kingdom. I will conclude with the clever 
lines of Dr. Jenner, which sum up the matter 
very accurately : 

“ The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 

. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 

And spiders from their cobwebs creep ; 

Last night the sun went pale to bed, 

The moon in halos hid her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For see, a rainbow spans the sky ; 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel ; 

The squalid toads at dusk are seen, 

Slowly crawling o’er the green ; 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 

The distant hills are looking high ; 

Hark, how the chairs and tables crack, 

Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 

And see yon rooks, how odd their flight — 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

Or seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball ; 

How restless are the snorting swine, 

The busy flies disturb the kine ; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 

The cricket, too, how sharp she sings ; 

Puss on the hearth with velvet paws 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered Jaws ; 

The wind, unsteady, veers around, 

Or, settling, in the south is found ; 

The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And o’er the rapid eddy plays ; 

The leech disturbed is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison ; 

’Twill surely rain, I see, with sorrow, 

Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow.” 


CURIOSITIES OF BUTTER AND 
CHURNING. 

j^The art of making butter is by no means of 
modern date ; this, the derivation of the word 
from the Greek buturon, and this again from 
bous , a cow, and turos , cheese (literally cow’s 
cheese) sufficiently indicates. But although the 
word is of Greek derivation, it was late before 
this people had any notion of it. Their great 
poets, Homer, Theocritus, and Euripides, who, 
like Shakspeare, drew the stores for their im- 
mortal creations from all sources of knowledge, 
do not speak of it, although they mention milk 
and cheese. Aristotle, the famous philosopher 
of olden time, first speaks of a fat substance 
contained in milk which, under certain circum- 
stances, becomes like oil. Herodotus the Greek 
historian is the most ancient writer who, in his 
account of the Scythians, describes a process for 
making butter. The word buturon first occurs in 
Hippocrates who was nearly contemporary with 
Herodotus, in the fifth century B. C. “ The Scy- 
thians,” says Hippocrates, “ pour the milk of 
mares into wooden vessels and shake it up vio- 
lently making it foam, when the fat part which 
is light rises to the top and becomes buturon ,” 
Dioscorides, 33 B. C., says that good butter is 
prepared from tt \e fattest milk of sheep or goats, 
by shaking it in a vessel till the fat separates. 
He says, also, that it can be melted and poured 
over pulse and vegetables, instead of oil, and 
might be used in pastry instead of oil. It is evi- 
dent from this that drawn butter is not a mo-* 
dern invention, and that our pastry cooks have 
certainly learned something from their grand- 
mothers. 

But the principal use of butter among the 
Greeks and Romans was as an ointment and a 
medicine. The Romans were accustomed to 
anoint the bodies of their children with it to 
render them pliable, and the Burgundians ex- 
tended its applications by using it as a hair oil. 
Plutarch, the prince of ancient story tellers, 
informs us that a Spartan lady once paid a visit 
to Bernice, the wife of Deiotarus, and that one 
smelt so strongly of ointment and the other of 
butter, that neither could endure the other. W e 
are not told what kind of ointment it was, but 
we can safely assert that the butter must have 
been very rancid. 

The ancient Christians of Egypt burnt butter 
in their lamps Instead of oil; and in more recent 
times, it was used for the same purpose in Ro- 
man Catholic churches, during the Christmas 
festival, to avoid the great consumption of olive 
oil. Tjie Cathedral of Rouen has a tower called 
the butter tower, from the fact that the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, in A. D. 1500, finding the sup- 
ply of oil to fall during Lent, permitted the use 
of butter in lamps, on condition that each inhabi- 
tant should pay six derniers, with which money 
the tower was built. There are other « butter 
towers ” at Notre Dame, Bourges, etc. 

It is evident from the early history of butter 
that the Greeks and Romans did not use it to 
any extent in cooking or in the preparation of 
food, but Anaxandrides, a poet who lived shortly 
after Hippocrates, mentions a banquet where 
the Thracians ate butter, to the astonishment 
of the Greeks. But the article formerly called 
butter was oily and impure, wanting the firm- 
ness and consistency of that of modern times. It. 
was consequently prone to decomposition, and 
its use limited. The ancients had usually ac- 
customed themselves to good oil, and butter, in 
later times even, has been very little used in 
Italy, Spain, and the south of France, but was 
sold chiefly by the apothecaries for medicinal 
purposes. Most modern Biblical critics agree 
that the word translated butter in our version of 
the Scriptures means milk or cream, or, more 
properly, sour thick milk. In the 30th chapter 
of Proverbs, we find a verse beginning “ the 
churning of milk bringeth forth butter, etc.” 
This would certainly seem to describe the pre- 


paration of butter, but the original Hebrew 

words ehaleb met* signify squeezing or pres sing 

as for example, the udder of a cow , so that 
milking, and not making butter, is supposed to 
be meant. It is very probable that the iorma- 
tlon of butter was discovered by accident in the 
transportation of milk in skins, which are still 
used in Barbary. In this country the Arabs 
churn their cream by suspending it contained 
in skins of goats in their tents and pressing it to 
and fro. Dr. Chandler, in a journey from Athens 
to Corinth, noted the mode of churning in the 
Levant. It consisted in securing the cream in 
skins, and then treading them with the feet. In 
Bengal, probably owing to indisposition to ex- 
ertion in consequence of the excessive heat, they 
manage so make butter come by simply turn- 
ing a stick around in the milk, but the product 
cannot be large. The inhabitants of the in- 
terior of Africa seem to be favored with respect 
to butter. The famous traveller Mungo Park, 
whose adventures delighted our boyish days, 
says that a tree grows there, resembling Ame- 
rican oak, which bears a nut like an olive. 
When the kernel of this nut is boiled in water, 
it yields a butter, which the traveller asserts is 
whiter, firmer and of a richer flavor than any 
he ever tasted from cow’s milk; and which will 
keep without salt for a whele year. The natives 
call it shea toulou or tree butter, and large quan- 
tities are made. 


ON GETTING MARRIED. 

Why I should take in hand to perpetrate 
an article on “ getting married ” when I 
have never been married in my life, and, 
consequently, cannot be expected to know 
much about it, may surprise those of my 
readers who consider it worth while to devote a 
thought to the subject, either one way or the 
other. But I maintain that it is the very fact of 
my not having entered what is called, with 
bitter irony, “ the happy state,” which should 
be my recommendation. I stand, as it were, 
afar off — I am perched upon an eminence where 
I can view the ceremony in all its ghastly 
details ; I am far removed from the supposed 
enthralling powers of raven or auburn hair, of 
black eyes or blue ; I am far out of the reach of 
the temptations of “ dimpled smiles,” whatever 
they may be, and the reddest of cherry lips 
have no charms for me whatever. My treat- 
ment of the subject may, therefore, be relied on 
as being absolutely impartial ; and, if I may 
lean just a little towards the side of my own 
sex, I am perfectly Justified in doing so, as I 
have never been “ retained ” by the other side. 
I have never been able to satisfactorily settle in 
my own mind whether getting married is sup- 
posed to be subject to rejoicing or mourning. 
Certainly, all the weddings I have seen would 
go to prove the latter. The bride has always 
been in tears — the bridegroom has always 
looked profoundly miserable. She seems to be 
making the best of a bad job, and he seems to 
be hoping that some one will charitably step 
forward and stop the ceremony at the point 
where the officiating clergyman asks if anyone 
knows “ any just cause or impediment,” <fcc. 
There is one theory I wish to advance with 
regard to the bridegroom, and that is that he has 
never paid for his wedding garments when he 
enters the church ; he seems in constant fear 
lest his tailor should be at hand with his “ little 
bill.” Observe the way in which he sneaks 
from the hired carriage — which generally has 
an appropriately funereal appearance — and 
glances furtively round ! See how ill at ease he 
seems in these unpaid-for specimens of the 
tailor’s art — what a sickly hue is reflected on 
his sorrowful countenance by his lavender tie. 
Gentle reader, or fair reader, or you, sir, who 
have passed through the ordeal, and, conse- 
quently, must know all about it, tell me — is 
these anything in my theory ? Of course, in 
this exceedingly watery climate of ours, we 
must expect a constant succession of heavy 
downpours and short, sharp showers. But why 
should it always rain when marriages are going 
on ? Are not the principal actors sufficiently 
depressed already ? But for the singularly 
inappropriate nature of the simile, one might 
say it was heaping coals of fire on their unfor- 
tunate heads. I will not go so far as to say that 
every marriage yet celebrated has taken place 
on a wet day — I can only confine myself to my 
own experience. We will say I have seen, or 
“ assisted,” at a dozen weddings — well, twelve 
of that dozen have come off in the rain. Next 
to the fainting, the tears, the sal volatile , and the 
other accompaniments at the altar, the scene at 
the church door is worthy the most attention. 
Have you ever watched the group of old ladies 
in wonderful pattens and mysterious bonnets, 
with noses red from the morning air, who con- 
gregate to see the procession ? It is quite a 
study. You never see a man there. I can only 
remember having seen a man present on an 
occasion of this sort once. He was the very 
ghost of a man — his face deeply marked with 
lines which told eloquently of care and sorrow, 
and although evidently not more than forty, 
there was a liberal sprinkling of white in his 
hair. He was attired in clothes which would 
have been disdained by any scarecrow with an 
atom of self-respect, and altogether appeared 
thoroughly miserable and dejected. Approaching 
the church, he inquired of the females there 
assembled, “ What was going on ? ” “ A wed- 
ding,” replied a dozen eager voices. The man 
turned .away with a expression on his face in 
which contempt and sadness were strangely 
blended, and in a low, heart-broken tone, said 
— “ I never saw but one wedding in my life 
that was my own,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Onk inch of 
water over an 


rain-fall distributes 
acre ef land. 


100 tons of 


onnoffl England mechanic has invented an 
tor . P ro Pelliug canal boats by forcing 

a current of compressed air out against the 
water at the stern. 


Pink leaves are said to be utilized in Europe 
as a substitute for hair in upholstery, and will 
make a kind of flannel very superior ior hy- 
gienic purposes. 


A careful calculator says, a bar of iron worth 
$5 is worth when manufactured into horse- 
shoes, $10.50 ; into table knives, $180; buttons 
and buckles, $ 1,035 ; springs of watches, $250,- 

AAA 


There are 400 religious journals in the United 
States. The Methodists have 47, the largest 
number ; than come the Catholics, who number 
41; the Baptists, 35 ; the Presbyterians, 29 ; the 
Episcopalians, 21; Lutherans, 14; German Re- 
formed, 14; Jews, 9; and Congregationalists, 8. 

An Italian sonnet justly, as well as elegantly, 
compares procrastination to the folly of a trav- 
eler who pursues a brook till it widens into a 
river, and is lost in the sea. The toils, as well 
as risks, of an active life are commonly overrat- 
ed, so much may be done by the diligent use of 
ordinary opportunities ; but they must not al 
ways be waited for ; we must not only strike 
the iron while it is hot, but strike it till it is 
made hot. 

Spectacles were first invented in the thir- 
teenth century. Francisco Red!, in a treatise on 
spectacles, says that they were invented between 
the years 1280 and 1311 A. D., by a monk of 
Florence named Alexander de Spina. Musch- 
enbroeck says that it is Inscribed on the tomb of 
Salvinus Armatus, a nobleman of Florence, who 
died in 1317, that he was the inventor of spec- 
tacles. By others Roger Bacon, in England, 
who died in 1292, has been considered the in- 
ventor. 


The Bread ok Reconciliation.— In parts 
of Switzerland, when two men have quarreled 
with each other, and their friends are anxious to 
see them reconciled, they endeavor to bring 
them unawares under the same roof. If the two 
enemies sit down at the same table they are 
pledged to peace. They break a piece of bread 
together, and are friends once more. It would 
be a good idea if every boy or girl who quarrels 
with another boy or girl, should “make up,” and 
become reconciled the moment they happened 
to eat bread together in the same county; at 
least that is what we think about it. 

Taking Medicine. — Napoleon, who was a 
man of great intuition*, once said to the Italian 
physician, Antom march! : “ Believe me, we 

had better leave off all these remedies. Life is 
a fortress which neither you nor I know any- 
thing about. Why throw obtacles in the way of 
its defense ? Its own means are superior to all 
the apparatus of your laboratories. Monsieur 
Covisart candidly agreed with me that all your 
filthy mixtures are good for nothing. Medicine 
is a collection of uncertain prescriptions, the re- 
sults of which, taken collectively, are more fatal 
than useful to mankind. Water, air and clean- 
liness are the chief articles in my pharma- 
copoea.’’ 

The Onion as Food. — It is stated that the 
onion forms one of the common and universal 
supports of life in Spain and Portugal. Author- 
ity shows, according to analysis, that the dried 
onion contains from twenty-five to thirty percent, 
of gluten, and ranks in this respect with the nu- 
tritious pea and the graius. “ It is not merely 
as a relish that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his 
onion with his humble crust of bread as he sits 
by the refreshing spring ; but it is because ex- 
perience has long proved that, like the cheese 
of the English laborer, it helps to sustain his 
strength also, and adds, beyond what its bulk 
would suggest, to the amount of nourishment 
which his simple meal supplies.” 

How to Iron Linen. — A Hearth and Home 
correspondent says that linen if placed imme- 
diately after being ironed near the stove or in 
the hot sun, is stiffer when dry than if it is per- 
mitted to dry slowly. It is a good plan to lay 
collars and small articles on a waiter, and set 
them on a kettle or other support on the stove, 
till they are quite dry. Sometimes the iron will 
stick in a manner perfectly uuaccountable ; if it 
is rubbed on a board on which fine salt has been 
sprinkled, and then passed over a brown paper 
with wax in its folds, the sticking propensities 
will be checked. A bowl ef clear water and a 
clean old linen cloth, is useful to remove any 
specks the linen may acquire before or while 
being ironed. 

Scalloped Oysters. — Crush and roll several 
handfuls of Boston or other fryable crackers. 
Put a layer in the bottom of a buttered pudding- 
dish. Wet this with a mixture of the oyster 
liquor and milk, slightly warmed. Next have a 
layer of oysters. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, 
and lay small bits of butter upon them. Then 
another layer of moistened crumbs, and so on 
until the dish is full. Let the top layer be of 
dumbs, thicker than the rest, and beat an egg 
into the milk you pour over them. Stick bits 
of butter thickly over it, cover the dish, set it in 
the oven, bake half an hour ; if the dish is large, 
remove the cover, and brown by setting it upon 
the upper grating of oven, or by holding a hot 
hovel over it! 

How to Measure a Shoe. — Boots and shoes, 
as worn in civilized countries, go far toward 
distorting the beauty of the feet. In measuring 
a foot for a boot or shoe, the first thing which 
should he considered is the place for the great 


toe. Upon this toe, in walking, the weight of 
the whole body turns at every step; in a natural 
foot, therefore, the middle of the toe should be 
in a straight line with the heel. A central 
straight line drawn from the point of the great 
toe to the middle of its root, if continued, would 
pass exactly to the middle of the heel. But, by 
the misfitting boot usually worn, the point of 
the toe is pressed inwards, the root outwards 
No last, or model of a foot already injured by 
wearing ill-fitting boots or shoes should ever be 
made of the exact size of such a foot. 

uil-Cloth Made from Carpet.— T he fol- 
lowing recipe is communicated to the Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman , by a correspondent, who 
signs herself “ Daisy Eye bright ”: Nail the old 
Brussels carpet loosely to the floor, in a large 
attic or wood-house chamber not in use. Then 
paint it over with a thick coat of linseed oil and 
burnt umber. Let it dry in thoroughly ; add a 
coat of good varnish. Let that dry for a week or 
wo, and It can be scrubbed and washed with 
milk and water like any oil-cloth. Paint it on 
the wrong side, and nail it down closely, for it 
need not be taken up for many years. As the 
varnish and paint wear off, renew them, and 
thus it will last four times as long as common 
oil-cloth. If “B” chooses, he can ornament it 
with a border of scarlet, green or blue lines. 

The Insanity of Drink Not the least 

remarkable feature in modern drinking habits, 
is the fact that drinkers will imbibe the most 
horrible concoctions rather than not drink at all. 
There is something intelligible in a man getting 
drunk on good wine or beer; but what pos- 
sible pleasure or advantage can be derived from 
drinking such stuff as that termed in Edinburgh 
“hard ale,” which, it appears from an analysis 
submitted to the Public Health Committee of 
Edinburgh, is composed of certain vegetable ex- 
tracted matter of similar origin to that found in 
ordinary beer in a state of decomposition, com- 
municating to the liquid a highly obnoxious 
taste and odor. “The liquid,” adds the analyst, 
“consists mainly of decomposed beer mixed with 
water, and cannot fail, if partaken of in any 
considerable quantity, to be detrimental to 
health.” There are it seems, five shops for the 
sale of this delightful mixture situated in differ- 
ent parts of the old town at Edinburgh. 

Peculiarities of Language.— In our lan- 
guage we miss many of the dainty words in 
which the French language abounds, and which 
possess so much meaning. Yet all languages 
are equally defective. The Hindoos are said to 
have no word for “ friend.” The Italians have 
no equivalent for our “ humility.” The Russian 
dictionary gives a word the definition of which 
is, “ not to have enough buttons on your foot- 
man’s •waistcoat ;” a second means to “ kill over 
again ;” a third “ to earn by dancing.” The 
Germans call a thimble a “ finger-hat,” which 
it certainly is, and a grasshopper a “ hay-horse.” 
A glove with them is a “hand-shoe,” showing 
thaLthey wore shoes before gloves. The French, 
strange to say, have no verb “to stand,” nor 
can a Frenchman speak of “ kicking ” any one. 
The nearest approach he, in his politeness, 
makes to it is, to threaten to “ give a blow with 
his foot,” the same thing, probably, to the re- 
cipient in either case, but it seems to want the 
directness, the energy, of our “ kick.” The 
terms “ up-stairs ” and “ down-stairs” are also 
unknown in French. 

The Chin.— Fortune tellers are generally skil- 
ful physiognomists, and all the features of the 
human face do their share in enlightening the un- 
derstanding of seers. The chin, at the present 
day, is rather difficult to read, on account of the 
increasing custom of wearing a beard. A good 
chin should neither project not retreat much. 
A very retreating chin denotes weakness, and a 
very projecting one harsh strength, united with 
firmness amounting to obstinacy. A pointed 
chin generally denotes acuteness and craftiness. 
A soft, fat, double chin, generally denotes a love 
ofgrod living, and an angular chin, judgment 
and firmness. Flatness of chin implies coldness; 
a round dimpled chin, goodness ; a small chin, 
fear; sharp indentings in the middle of the chin 
point to a cool understanding. The color and 
texture of the skin, and of the hair and beard, 
have also a direct harmony with the features ; 
these should be studied more than they have 
been. A facility in drawing faces is of great use 
to the student of physiognomy, as it enables 
him to note peculiarities of feature which no 
written description would be capable of preserv- 
ing. 

Natty Bumpo’s Grave. — All who have read 
the famous “ Leather Stocking ” novels of J. 
Fenimore Oooper, will remember the hero of 
the five novels, who goes by a different name in 
each book. In the best of the series — “The 
Pioneers ” — he is known as “ Leather Stocking.” 
It will be news, more or less interesting, to 
many of our readers, to know that the remains 
of the original of the character — who was called 
“Natty Bumpo” in the flesh — are buried in 
this county. The novelist makes his hero die 
on the prairie in Illinois, and from the descrip- 
tion of his death Thakeray seems to have taken 
some hints to make the death of Colonel New- 
come more impressive. But the fact seems to 
be that “Natty” is buried in the old Baptist 
burying-ground at Hoosick Falls ; and there, a 
few days ago, we saw the weather-beaten 
wooden plank which marks his grave. The 
board stands about two feet out of the ground 
and is rounded on top. On the face fronting the 
street is painted the inscription, “ The Grave 
of Leatherstocking.” It stands almost directly 
east of the centre of the church. So it seems 
that it was in Hoosick and not on the prairie 
that the old scout and hunter said “Here,” when 
his name was called by the irresistible voice 
that shall summon us all. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


The greatest care should be taken in the 
preparation of food for the sick. It should be 
just right , or the weakened and sensitive appe- 
tite will refuse It. If gruel is soorched in pre- 
paring, or whatever you attempt fails the first 
time to be as nice as it should be, throw it away 
and make more. Be scrupulously neat in serving 
it up. Use your prettiest dishes and finest nap- 
kins. Something depends upon looks ; and the 
eye of a sick person may be unusually critical. 
Except in the preparation of light puddings, the 
process of baking is inadmissible for the sick. 
Roasting is better — a light roast potato is 
sometimes very acceptable. Meats should be 
delicately broiled, except when boiled for broths. 

Lie Down and Rest— Dr. Hall says the best 
medicines in the world, more efficient than all 
the potations of the materia medica, are warmth, 
rest, cleanliness and pure air. Some persons 
make it a virtue to brave disease “ to keep up ” 
as long they can move a foot or wiggle a finger, 
and it sometimes succeeds ; but in others the 
powers of life are thereby so completely ex- 
haused that the system has lost all ability to 
recuperate, and slow and typhoid fever sets in 
and carries the patient to a premature grave. 
Whenever walking or work is an effort, a warm 
bed and cool room are the very first indlspen- 
sables to a sure and speedy recovery. Instinct 
leads all beasts and birds to quietude and rest 
the very minute disease or wounds assail the 
system. 

So much nonsense is talked about disinfec- 
tants, that we gladly reproduce the pith of a 
paper read by Dr. Letheby on the right mate- 
rials for sanitary employment, and the best 
way of using them. To desinfect and render 
safe articles in a sick room, all clothing, bedding, 
tfcc., should be boiled or plunged into boiling 
water before being taken from the room, and in 
addition to that they should be steeped in a so- 
lution of four fluid ounces of carbolic acid 
(Calvert’s No. 5) to a gallon of water. All su- 
perfluous carpets and curtains should be remov- 
ed from the room early in the case, and free 
ventilation and the utmost cleanliness should be 
always practised. As regards the use of aerial 
desinfectants, acid vapours are the most effec- 
tive, such as chlorine or chloride of lime, or 
acetic acid ; for these only are capable of des- 
troying the vitality of vaccine lymph, and, there- 
fore, by inference, of other contagious ele- 
ments. It is only after the room is vacated, 
however, that the best agent, which is burning 
sulphur, can be used. Plenty of this shut Hi for 
eight hours makes all wholecome. Salts of iron 
and alumina, in the proportion of 1 to 3,500, are 
the best neutralisers of sewage; while vegetable 
charcoal, broken small and placed upbn trays 
above the outlets of sewers or drains, will 
disarm noxious emanations. A few drops of 
Condy’s Fluid, or of chlorozone, will purify sus- 
picious water — for which also charcoal, from 
time to time well aerated, is by far the best and 
safest filtrating agent. Charcoal respirators of 
the Stenhouse pattern will keep a man from 
catching malarious fever in Indian or African 
swamps. 

The Teeth.— Dr. Hayes, an eminent sur- 
geon-dentist residing in London, gives the fol- 
lowing useful hints about the care of the teeth. 
They are simple, timely, and deserve atten- 
tion : 

“ In the first place, the teeth should be fairly 
used. By this I mean, not made to perform the 
duties of crackers for nuts, experimented on to 
ascertain their strength, or by ladies to rival 
scissors in cutting thread ; for rest assured— in 
every case, more particularly the last — the 
party having recourse to such practices will 
surely some day rue them ; the teeth so un- 
wittingly injured being always the first to part 
company from their fellows. Those who in- 
dulge in such or similar habits may truly be 
called the dentist’s friends. Cleanliness is abso- 
lutely essential for the preservation of the 
teeth, and they should be brushed at least 
morning and evening, that any feculence which 
may be attached to them, either during sleep 
from the stomach, or by day from meals, may 
not be allowed permanently to adhere, causing, 
firstly, discoloration, then tartar, and subse- 
quently, if I may so express myself, undermin- 
ing the constitution of one or more, as from 
their position they may bo more or less liable 
to corrosion. In order that the teeth should look 
natural — that is, retain their natural color — a 
dentrifrice free from the smallest particle of 
acid should be used at the matin hour, and the 
mouth rinsed with tepid water, for extremes of 
heat and cold are most highly prejudicial, not. 
only to their color, but also to their durability ; 
and I know no method so simple of converting 
a really useful and ornemental set into one of 
pain and subsequent extinction, than the use of 
washing in either one or the other. The person 
*vho habituates him or herself, to any extent, to 
hot soup, tea, or other drinks, assuredly rivals 
the friend to the dentist just named. Brushes for 
the teeth should be of medium substance of 
bristle, and those made on what is called the 
penetrating principle are best. I would also 
observe that children at an early age should be 
instructed in the use of the toothbrush, and 
taught the value and importance of the teeth, 
in order to inculcate habits of cleanliness and 
a due appreciation of the ornaments of the 
mouth. A brush properly selected (not too 
hard) may be used by children of five years of 
age, every morning ; and by being part and 
parcel of the general ablution, and thus directing 
habitual attention to the teeth, a useful and 
cleanly habit will be engendered which will 
Insure for them proper care through life.” 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 


When is a lady like a show-window ? — When 
she takes great pains with her sash. 

A French writer has described a young lady 
as a creature that ceases to kiss gentlemen at 
twelve and begins again at twenty. 

In a letter to a friend, a young lady of Illinois 
states that she is not engaged, but she sees a 
cloud above the horizon about as large as a man’s 
hand. 

An old lady from the country, with six un- 
married daughters, went to Augusta, Ga., the 
other day hunting for the patrons of husbandry. 
She meant business. 

Western women are grumbling terribly be- 
cause the managers of the agricultural fairs 
don’t give at least a year’s notice when they of- 
fer prizes for the finest babies. 

The rallying cry in Kansas, upon which news- 
papers of divers views are unanimous is : “ Let 
no man be elected to office who owes over five 
years’ subscription to a local paper.” 

Respect for old age never had a brighter il- 
lustration than in the case of the young lady 
who always refuses to go to the wash-tub when 
her mother or grand- mother is present. 

A gushing, but ungrammatical, editor says : 
“We have received a basket of fine grapes from 
our friend — , for which he will please accept our 
compliments, some of which are nearly an inch 
in circumference.” 

- A Memphis reporter who paragraphed the 
prevailing weather without even once alluding 
to “ the beautiful snow,” was promptly ejected 
from the fourth story window, as unworthy a 
position on a first-class journal. 

When you see two young persons seated in 
the centre of a p6w in church, you may make 
up your mind they are engaged, or going to be ; 
but when one is at the head and the other at the 
foot of the pew, you can Immediately determine 
that they are married. 

Miss Pope, one evening in the greenroom of 
the theatre, expatiating in all the warmth of her 
early enthusiasm on the genius of Garrick, and 
on his fine features, exclaimed, “ What an eye 
he had ! It looked as if it could pierce through 
a deal board.” “Then,” said Wewitzer, “it must 
have been a gimlet eye.” 

A man at Trenton, who found several thou- 
sand dollars over two years ago, and has adver- 
tised it every day since that time, gets great cre- 
dit for his honesty. Any man would have quit 
looking for au owner long ago ; yet this Trenton 
man keeps on advertising. But he owns the 
paper in which it is advertised, and pays at full 
rates out of the money fund. After three years 
more of advertising the whole amount will have 
been absorbed. 

A mistake happened some time ago at a fune- 
ral in Mary-le-Bone. The clergyman had gone 
on with the service, until he came to that part 
which says, “ Our deceased brother or sister,” 
without knowing whether the deceased was 
male or female. He turned to one of the mour- 
ners, and asked whether it was a brother or sis- 
ter. The man very innocently replied, “ No 
relation at all, Sir, only au acquaintance.” 

“ Oh, I met such a beautiful girl in the street 
to-day !” said a gentleman to a lady friend, to 
whom he was doing the agreeable, not many 
evenings since. “ She was dr ssed in deep 
mourning. I think I have never seen a sweeter 
face.” « Who could it have been?” said his liste- 
ner, smoothing down her bombazine dress, and 
glancing at the crape folds to see if they were 
properly adjusted. “Pretty, you say? Who 
couid it have been ? — I wasn't out.” 

A certain Sunday-school teacher was in the 
habit of making a collection in his juvenile class 
for mlssion.u y purposes. He was not a little 
surprised, however, one day, to find a bank-note 
among the weight of copper. He was not long 
in flndlugit to be of a broken bank ; and on ask- 
ing the class who put it there, the donor was 
pointed out to him by one who had seen him 
deposit it* “ Didn’t you know that this note was 
good for nothing ?” said the teacher. “ Yes,’’ an- 
swered the boy. “Then what did you put it in 
the box for?” The boy coolly replied, “I didn’t 
s’pose the little heathens would know the diffe- 
rence, and thought it would be just as good for 
them.” 

Years ago, when the cost of postage was much 
greater than at present, jokes were sometimes 
played off, the fun of which was to make a man 
pay heavy postage for very unnecessary informa- 
tion. When Collins, the artist, was once with 
some friends around him, one of them resisted 
every attempt to induce him to stay to supper. 
He withdrew, and the friends in council over the 
banquet resolved that the sulky guest should be 
punished. Accordingly, on the following day, 
Collins sent him a folded sheet of foolscap, on 
which was written, “ After you left, we had stout 
and oysters.” The receiver understood what was 
meant, but he was equally resolved to have his 
revenge. Accordingly, biding his time, he trans- 
mitted, in a feigned band, a letter to Collins, in 
which the painter read only, “ Had you ?” There- 
with the joke seemed at an end; but Collins 
would have the last word. He waited and waited 
till the matter was almost forgotten, and then 
the writer of the last query opened a letter one* 
morning in which he had the satisfaction of 
finding an answer to it In the iaconic but expres- 
sive words, “ Yes, we had,” 
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OUR PUZZLER. 


178. SQUARE WORDS. 

1. A bird ; a bird ; to prevent ; pluck ; to go in. 

2. A bird; a bet; a town of Moravia; a ban- 
quet; veracity. 

3. A bird; a man’s name; to happen ; of a 
pleasing manner ; to have done wrong. 

179. ANAGRAMS ON WRITERS. 

1. Roll the top on any ; 2. Children’s cakes; 

3. C. M. And his other jerk ; 4. Ruth, the sky 
clear ; 5. Reap in May and cite; 6. R. N. jest 

by chop; 7. I am worth all his rosin in war ; 
8. Must need day; 9. Urge egg oats as usual ; 10. 
Tarry hunter bowl ; 11. Give us a dust ram ; 

12. W. Agne may us thus. 

180. ENIGMA. 

It’s taken with ns when we die ; 

What some almost possess ; 

What the miser gives away ; 

He can do nothing less. 

The prisoner says it in defence 
When placed before the bar ; 

What some may be to others, 

Who perfect strangers are. 

What no one cares to work for ; 

What every one should owe ; 

What you may stand in need of; 

I trust it may be so. 

It is of no importance 
If you should be in doubt; 

So should you fail to guess it, 

You will be nothing out. 

181. SQUARE WORDS. 

1. An entertainment; a place north of Eu- 
rope, to worship; to obey; one of the produc- 
tions of nature. 

2. A female name ; parts of time ; inhabi- 

tants of Denmark ; a princess’s name ; patient 
animals. 4 

3. An upright position ; more docile ; to divert ; 
bird’s dwellings ; garment. 

182. WORD PUZZLES. 

1. A class of animals ; 2. Space ; 3. A light, 

quick blow ; 4. An entrance ; 5. A novelist; 6. 
A kind of igneous rock ; 7. A color ; 8. To 

dwell ; 9. A state in America. 

The above, read backwards name — 1. A plant ; 
2. A marsh ; 3. A short pipe ; 4. A measurer ; 5. 
A town of Russia ; 6. A portion ; 7. A poet ; 8. 
Mischief; 9. A great chain of mountains. 

183. PUZZLE. 

Now if you will but carefully fix 
What’s always called the number six 
Right Just in front to one who was wise, 
When both are joined aright, you’ll see 
Something belonging to you and me — 
Cheeks, chin, forehead, and eyes. 

184. PHONETIC CHARADE. 

When the scorching north winds of Australia’s 
fair clime 

Waft the dust-storm o’er many a league, 

How my first is esteemed in this wearisome 
time 

By the fair sex, worn out with fatigue ! 

When her wintry dull evenings pass slowly 
away, 

And one feels next a loss what to do ; 

How plainly the third of the clock seems to say. 
“The hours will not hasten for you.” 

Yes, the winter seems long, but he has to give 
place 

To the heat of the sun, by-and-by ; 
Incontestable proof of Old Time’s rapid pace, 
Which the greatest whole cannot deny. 

185. METAGRAMS. 

i 1. Complete, I am a church official; but 
change my head each time, I become a vegeta- 
ble, an actor, and not fat. 

2. Complete, I am a man’s name ; change my 
head each time, I become to stay behind, to 
Join together, a boy’s name. 

3. Complete, I am a bird ; change my head 
each time, I become a boy’s name, to listen, 
part of a tree, a Scotch island. 

186. ANIMALS ENIGMATICALLY EX- 
PRESSED. 

1. An insect and to run away ; 2. A serpent 

and a consonant ; 3. A kind of doctor and the 

end of August ; 4. A man devoted to religion 

and two-thirds of an optic ; 5. A man’s name 

and everything ; 6. A fire-arm, transposed ; 7. 
Leather and a plant, curtailed ; 8. A fruit or ve- 
getable, transposed ; 9. A prop, transposed, and 
three letters from dark; 10. What a river does, 
transposed; 11. A thousand and a flower, trans- 
posed; 12. Half a flower, a fish, and a false 
hood, transposed. 

187. CHARADES. 

I. 

My first is merely half, 

My second is quite round ; 

Both combined, my second of 
A half there will be found. 

II 

My first Is very dear to me, 

Although he’s rather wild ; 


How oft I’ve nursed him on my knee. 
When he was a little child. 

My second is a useful link 
To join my first to second; 

And by all scholars is, I think, 

A proposition reckon’d. 

My third some people dabble in, 

But often trouble find ; 

They’re sure in it to lose or win, 

If all are of one mind. 

My whole was given unto me 
Upon my marriage day, 

Now, riddling friends, what can I be ? 
Come, tell to me, I pray. 

188. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A hint; a battle in the Peninsular war; 
islands in Polynesia; a general engaged in the 
Russian war; a fortress on the Danube ; a king 
of Essex ; a river in South America. 

The finals name a famous philosopher of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
Initials give his nationality. 


ANSWERS. 


125. Central Deletions. — 1. Horse, hose ; 
2. Peter, peer ; 3. Point, pout ; 4. Mitre, mire ; 
5. Coronet, cornet; 6. Cobra, cora; 7. Salve; 
save; 8. Sinde, side. 

126. Literal Charade. — Liverpool. 


127. Charade. — Sugar-cane. 

128. Anagrams. — 1. David Livingstone ; 2. 

Tom Hood; 3. Charles Bradlaugh; 4. Honour- 
able Auberon Herbert ; 5. Sir Charles Dilke : 

6. Daniel de Foe ; 7.‘ Abraham Cowley ; 8. Sa- 
muel Taylor Coleridge ; 9. George Gordon Lord 
Byron; 10. Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 11. Ben 

Jonson. 

129. Verbal Charade. — Robert Lowe. 

130. Double Arithmorem. — Masulipatum, 

Vlsagapatam, thus : MoghileV, Acroterl, Sa- 

moS, UrmiA, LemberG, IdriA, PrecoP, AlmorA, 
ThereslenstadT, AuatoliA, MussendoM. 


131. Logogriph. — C. I. V. I. L. 

132. Extractions. — Hoarse, Horse, Hose, 
Hoe. 

133. Square Words. — 


revert 

ED I TOR 
V E R O N A 
E V I 8 I V 
• RAMBLE 
TRAVEL 


LEVER 

ELOPE 

valve (valve) 

ELATE 

REVEL 


CAISSA’S CASKET. 


Saturday, Nov. 29, 1873. 
%* All communications relating to Chess must 
be addressed “ Checkmate, London, Ont. v 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

0. A. Brownsox, jr.— We are indebted to you for a 
copy of your Tourney-book,; from which we shall 
shortly be most happy to make a few selections for 
Caissa’s Casket. 

Many of our friends have wished our enterprise 
success and encouraged us with words of kindness : 
for this we are thankful. Now we should like a lit- 
tle practical aid in the way of original problems. Of 
course, we have an extensive collection from which 
we can select for the amusement and instruction of 
our readers ; but as a rule Canadians find move plea- 
sure studying the work of fellow Canadians, there- 
fore, we again extend an invitation to all to help us 
a little in this way. 


Solution to Problem No. 21. 

White, Black, 

1. Kt. to K. 3rd 1. K. to Q. 5th 

If K. toK. or Q. 3rd, then 2. B. toQ. B.7th etc. 

2. Q. to K. B. 5th 2. Any. 

3. Q. mates. 

Solution to Problem No. 22. 

White, Black, 

1. B. to K. B. 6th 1. Any. 

2. Mate acc. 

PROBLEM No. 23. 

By A. Schmitt. 


black. 



White to play and mate in two moves. 


PROBLEM No. 24. 



INSTRUCTION IN CHESS. 
By “Checkmate.” 


GAME NO. 17. 

We have a pretty little game introducing another 
defenoe to this beautiful attack : 

Ruy Lope* Attack . 


White. 

Mr. Bird. 

1. P. to K. 4th 

2. Kt.toK.B. 3ri 

3. B. to Q. Kt. 5th 


Black, 

Mr. DeVere. 

1. P. to K. 4th 

2. Kt. to Q. B. 3rd 

3. Kt. to K. B. 3rd 


This move was much in favor a few years ago, 
when the move of 3. P. to Q. R. 3rd was looked upon 
as utterly useless. Now, the great majority of the 
best authorities agree that the move to the text is 
inferior to P. to Q. R. 3rd, though for the sake of 
variety it is frequently adopted. 

4. P. to-Q. 4th 

The positions in this variation of the Ruy Lopez 
are not very dissimilar to those given in the previous 
games in this opening. White may now proceed to 
defend the P. attacked by the K. Kt. by playing P. 
to Q. 3rd, or he may Castle. The move in the text, 
however, is better than the first, and to equal the 
second. 

4. P. takes P. 

Should he take P. with Kt., White Castles, and 
Black is likely to lose a piece. 

5. P.toK. 5th 5. Kt. toK. 5th 

6. Castles. 

If 6. Kt. takes Q. P. instead of Castling, Black re- 
plies 6. B. to K. 2nd, when White may Castle. 

6. B. to K. 2nd 

Probably as good a way of continuing the defence as 
6. P. to Q. R. 3i*d, forcing an exchange now, or after 
Kt. to Q. B.4th, with an even game. 


7. Kt. takes P. 7. Kt. takes Kt. 

8. Q. takes Kt. 8. Kt. to Q. B. 4th 

Were the B. now at Q. R. 4th, this move would 
force an exchange of pieces, and the game would be 
equal. 

9 P. to K. B. 4th 9. P. to Q. Kt. 3rd 

10. P. to K. B. 5th 

The attack from this point is capitally sustained. 
White can afford to disregard the threatened loss of 
the exchange. 


11. Q. to K. Kt. ‘4th 


10. Kt. to Q. Kt. 6th 


If P. takes Kt., Black responds with B. to Q. B. 
4th winning the Queen for his two minor pieces. 

11. Kt. takes It. 

12. Q. takes K. Kt. P. 12. R.to K. B. 1st 

13. P. toK. B. 6th 13. B. to Q. B. 4th (ch) 

14. K. to R. 1st 14. Kt. takes P. 

15. P. to K. 6th 

This is conclusive. 


15. Kt. to Q. 5th 

16. P. takes K. B. (ch) 16. R. takes P. 

17. R. to K^ 1st (oh) 17. B. to K. 2nd 

And White Mates in two moves. 


GAME NO. 18. 

Played between Messrs. H. D. Smith, of Michigan, 
and Capt. Mackenzie, of New York, at the late 
American Chess Congress. 


Ruy Lope z Attack, 


Black, 
Mr. Smith. 


White, 

Mr. Mackenzie. 


1. P.toK. 4th 

2. Kt. to K. B. 3rd 

3. B. to Q. Kt. 5th 

4. Castles. 


1. P. toK. 4th 

2. Kt. to Q. B. 3rd 

3. Kt. to K. B. 3rd 

4. Kt. takes P. 




5. P. to Q. 4th 


There can be no doubt, R. to K. 1st is better here. 

5. Kt. to Q. 3rd 

Attacking the Bishop, lie might now have played 
B. to K. 2nd 


6. B. takes Kt. 6. Q. Kt. P. takes B. 

Better than Q. P- takes P. on account of 7. p. 
takes P. 

7. Kt. takes P. 

We should prefer P. takes P. 


8. P. toK. B. 4th 

9. P. to K. B. 5th 
10. Kt. to K. Kt. 6th 


7. B. to K. 2nd 

8. Castles 

9. P.toK. B. 3rd 


Prettily played. It is obvious White cannot take 
the Kt. with Pawn, without involving the los3 of the 
game, by P. takes P. and then Q. to K. R. 5th, etc. 


11. Q. toK. R. 5th 

12. Kt. toQ. B. 3rd 

13. R. to K. B. 3rd 
14- K. to B.2nd 

15. R. toK. R. 3rd 

16. K. to Kt. 3rd 

17. K. toKt. 4th 

18. Q. takes Q. 

19- P. toQ. Kt. 3rd 
20. Kt. to K. 4th 


10. R. to K. 1st 

11. B toK. B. 1st 

12. B. toQ. R. 3rd 

13. R. toK. 8th (ch) 

14. Q. to K. 1st 

15. R. toK. B. 8th (ch) 

16. Kt. takes P. (ch) 

17. Q. takes Kt (ch) 

18. P. takes Q. 

19. B. to Q. 3rd 

20. B. to K. 7th (ch) 


And White wins. 


$3.00 LORD BROUGHAM 
TELESCOPE. 

Will distinguish the time by a church clock five miles, 
a Flagstaff and Window bars 10 miles j landscape 
twenty miles distant, and will define the Satellites 
of Jupiter and the Phases of Venus, Ac., Ac. This 
extraordinary cheap and powerful glass is of the 
best make and possesses achromatic lenses and is 
equal to a telescope costing $20. 00. No Student or 
Tourist should be without one. Sent Post free to all 
parts in the Dominion of Canada on receipt of price, 
$3.00 

H. SANDERS, 


Optician, Ac. 

163 St. James Street, Montreal. 

Illustrated Catalogue 16 pages sent free for one 
stamp. 



EAGLE FOUNDRY, MONTREAL 

GEORGE BRUSH, PROPRIETOR. 

ESTABLISHED, 1823- 

Manufacturer of Steam Engines, Steam Boilers and 
machinery generally. 

Agent for JUDSON’S PATENT GOVERNOR. St. 
1-26-zj 


AVOID QUACKS. 

A victim of early indiscretion, causing nervous 
debility, premature decay, Ac., having tried in vain 
every advertised remedy, has discovered a simple 
means of self-cure, which he will send free to his 
fellow-sufferers. Address, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau 
St., New York. 2-13-1 an 


TO CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS 

WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS. 


Our Stock of MEDICAL, PERFUME and LI- 
QUOR Labels is now very complete. 

GREAT VARIETY, BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, 

AND ALL AT 

VERY MODERATE PRICE. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO LARGE DEALERS. 

Orders can be promptly sent by parcel post to all 
parts of the Dominion. 

LEGG0 & CO., LITHOGRAPHERS &c. 

319 ST. ANTOINE STREET 

AND 

1 Place d’Armes Hill. 
MONTREAL. 


“ The Canadian Illustrated News,’ 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL of current events 
Literature, Science and Art, Agriculture and 
anics, I ashion and Amusement. 

Published every Saturday, at Montreal, Canada, 
By Geo. E. Desbarats. 

Subscription, in advance $4.00 per an., 

Single Numbers, 10 cents. 

Postage: 5 cents per quarter, payable in advance 
by subscribers at their respective Post Offices. 

The CANADIAN ILLUSTRATED NEWS, and 
THE FAVORITE will be sent to one address for 
one year for $5,00. 

CLUBS: 

^very club of five subscribers sending a remittance 
ot $20, will be entitled to Six Copies for one year 
mailed to one address. 

Montreal subscribers will be served by Carriers. 
Remittances by Post Office Order or Registered Let- 
ter at the risk of the Publisher. 

Advertisements received, to a limited number at 
15 cents per line, payable in advance. 


The Favorite is printed and published by George 
E. Desbarats, I Place d’Armes Hill, and 319 St. 
Antoine 6t„ Montreal, Dominion of Canada, 



